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Brazilian. He 
drains rubber 
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' Japanese. Pre- 
7 ~ pares the silk | 
used in the cov- 
ering on the 
telephone cord. 





Irishman raises flax, 

from which is made ~~ \ 
linen paper — used , at \ 
in the condenser. ou 3 ~ 







Russian. He 
mines the noble , 
metal, platinum, 
used in your tele- 
phone. 






Egyptian. We must 
go to the Nile Val- 
ley for certain cot- 
tons used to insu- 
late wires. 






~ —and the workman 


at Chicago 


ROM a slab of rubber, a bundle of vegetable 

and animal fibres and a curious medley of 
minerals brought from every corner of the world, 
this man’s skill produces a marvel of precision 
and ruggedness—your telephone. 

He is one of 28,000 men and women at the 
Western Electric works in Chicago. As makers 
of telephones and the countless items of tele- 
phone apparatus, they are setting the standard 


s Western Electric 


Alaskan. Your tele- 
phone needs gold too, 
and here’s the man 
who digs it. 


Pennsylvanian coal 
miner. Grains of 
coal, inside the 
transmitter, are the 
vocal cords of your 
telephone. 


Amidstrange scenes 
in strange lunds, the 
picturesque types 
above are gathering 
some of the 19 ma- 
terials needed to 
make your tele- 
phone. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


rm . ~ ~ 
THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 
The business of preparing his mes- 
sage to Congress took up a large 
part of the President’s time. Much 
of the remainder was spent in a se- 
ries of conferences with members of 
Congress who had arrived in the Cap- 
ital in advance of the opening of 
Congress. Committee heads and Re- 
publican leaders of the Senate and 
House popped in to explain their 
plans and discover just what support 
they might expect from the White 
House. Multitudinous affairs of this 
kind kept the President from many 
other activities. 
@ A delegation representing the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and headed 
by George W. Wickersham ealled at 
the White House to tell the Presi- 
dent that the Protestant Churches of 
the U. §. favor participation in the 
World Court. The President was 
non-committal in his reply. 
@ Announcement was made that the 
President would decline all invita- 
tions which might take him away 
from Washington before the opening 
of Congress. Mr. Coolidge’s tickets 
to the West Point-Annapolis foot- 
ball game, in Manhattan (whieh Mr. 
Coolidge, as Vice President, attended 
last year and the year before), were 
used by Secretary Slemp, who took 
a number of disabled veterans as his 
guests. 
@ Mr. Coolidge, along with Messrs. 
William H. Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, was made Honorary Governor 
General of the National Society of 
Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims; 
the President donned cap and gown 
and was initiated into the John 
Adams Senate, Boston University 
Chapter, of Delta Theta Phi Law 
Fraternity at the White House in the 
presence of 200 members of that or- 
ganization in similar garments. 


The State of the Union 


Calvin Coolidge completed the 
preparation of his message to Con- 
gress, or, in Constitutional language, 








prepared “ information of the state 
of the union” and recommendations 
for such measures as he judges “ nee- 
essary and expedient.” Having dratft- 
ed his “information,” he put it 
quietly into his pocket. 

All that the world was allowed to 
know until such time as the message 
is delivered to Congress—was that 
it was brief as such messages go, pre- 
senting a few proposals, but not go- 
ing into detailed argument. This was 
only political wisdom. There are a 
whole host of Presidential aspirants 
ready to seize upon any pretext in 
the message as an excuse for attacks 
on the Administration’s policy and 
for advancing their respective eandi- 
dacies. The less argumentative and 
the more general the message is, the 
less ground these gentlemen will have 
to stand on, and the more advantage 
will accrue to Mr. Coolidge. 

Nevertheless, many were 
made about the leading topies of the 


2uesses 


message. The consensus of these 
predictions favored: 1) tax redue- 





tion; 2) agricultural relief; 3) the 
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railroads; 4) no general building or 
“pork barrel” bill, but a program 
for the better housing of Govern- 
ment departments at the Capital. 
Whether or not the President de- 
signs to make it so, it is felt that the 
first of these will stand out. It was 
not generally agreed whether the 
President would definitely support 
the tax plan of Secretary Mellon 
(Time, Nov. 19) or favor tax redue- 
tion in such general terms as would 
permit of compromise. A soldiers’ 
bonus and participation in the World 
Court are likely to be lightly passed 
over if not completely ignored. 


On the opening day of Congress, 
Dee. 3, the President is to submit the 
estimates of the Budget Bureau for 
the next fiscal year. The budget is 
accompanied by a letter, and in this 
letter the President is expected to 
present in detail Secretary Mellon’s 
plan for tax reduction, probably 
without supporting argument. 

Ordinarily the President sends his 
message to Congress or addresses 
Congress in person on the second day 
of the session. But this year there 
is reason to believe (See page 3) that 
Congress will not be ready to receive 
the President’s message for one or 
two, perhaps several, days after- 
wards. The “spokesman at the 
White House” said that President 
Coolidge had not decided whether he 
would read his message in person or 
merely send the message to be read 
by the clerks of the two Houses. The 
practice of reading messages in per- 
son has been followed by only four 
Presidents, the two first, Washington 
and John Adams, and the two last, 
Wilson and Harding. If one of the 
two Houses is not ready to receive 
the President’s message until some 
time after the other House, it is quite 
likely that the President’s message 
may be sent to be read by the clerks. 


Booms ; 

The situations of the gentlemen 
who aspire to head their Parties’ tick- 
ets in 1924 changed little except for 
a certain amount of “ erystallization ” 





—the natural result of approaching 
Presidential primaries. 

In South Dakota “ county proposal 
meetings ” were held to choose dele- 
gates to state conventions of each 
Party, to be held Dec. 4. These con- 
ventions, according to South Dako- 
ta’s practice, will select first and sec- 
ond choices to appear on Presidential 
primary ballots in the Spring. Most 
of the delegates chosen were unin- 
structed. In the Republican State 
Convention it will be a contest be- 
tween the Hiram Johnson and the 
Coolidge men; in the Democratic, be- 
tween McAdoo and Ford supporters; 
in the Farmer-Labor, between Ford 
and La Follette. In the Democratic 
contest, it was reported that McAdoo 
was sure to be chosen, but most of 
the reports emanated from the Mc- 
Adoo camp. It is likely that all the 
men above named will be placed on 
the primary ballots, but which in 
first, and which in second place is 
uncertain. 

Calvin Coolidge. The President 
has made no open move for nomina- 
tion. He does not need to. His only 
open opponent, so far, is Hiram 
Johnson. The Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts declared that all his state’s 
delegates will be for Coolidge. Sen- 
ator Willis of Ohio asserted that his 
state probably would have no favor- 
ite sons, since President Harding left 
no “ heirs or assigns.” Senator Wat- 
son announced that he might enter 
the Indiana primaries as a favorite 
son, so that Hiram Johnson would 
not get Indiana’s delegation by de- 
fault. In that case Mr. Watson 
would be expected, if all went well, 
to deliver up his delegation to Mr. 
Coolidge at the National Convention. 
Perhaps Mr. Watson or some other 
favorite son doing similarly might 
be nominated for Vice President. 

Hiram W. Johnson. The Senator 
from California is literally doing his 
best, as he promised, to get into the 
primaries in every state. He expects 
to enter, it is known, in California, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Indiana and 
even Massachusetts. The last state 
is, of course, pro-Coolidge, but it is 
surmised that the Californian hopes 
to gather a few delegates there in 
order to offset the situation in his 
own state. Mr. Johnson’s fences are 
in none too good repair at home. The 
California Republican organization 
is against him, the southern Califor- 
nians do not like his isolationist poli- 
cies and the Hoover-Coolidge sup- 
porters are strong. Mr. Johnson’s 
campaign is barely getting started 
and it will probably have plenty of 
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financial backing. William Wrigley, 
Jr. (chewing gum) and Albert D. 
Lasker (advertising), ex-Chairman of 
the Shipping Board, are evidently 
behind him. 

William G. McAdoo. The McAdoo 
boom is more widespread (with the 
possible exception of Mr. Coolidge’s) 
and more open than that of any other 
candidate. He is in the contest in 
nearly every state. Alabama and 
New York appear to be the only out- 


© Keystone 
MANUEL Roxas 


** Rising winds, colder, with storms” 


standing exceptions. Alabama is 
rather clearly the property of its fa- 
vorite son, Senator Underwood, who 
is MecAdoo’s chief opponent. New 
York is also devoted to a favorite 
son, Governor Smith. Making a fight 
against a favorite son in his own state 
is not often good politics. Besides 
frequently being a waste of effort 
and money, it antagonizes the favor- 
ite son, whose delegation might other- 
wise be induced to “ come over” in 
the closing hours of a National Con- 
vention. 

Alfred E. Smith. The Governor of 
New York is an ardent Wet as well 
as a Roman Catholic. Therefore he 
has poor prospects. Nevertheless he 
may be used as a stalking horse by 
the three anti-McAdoo bosses, Bren- 
nan of Illinois, Taggart of Indiana, 
Murphy of New York, who recently 
sojourned together at French Lick 
Springs. There was talk of entering 
him in the Illinois primaries to pre- 
vent a McAdoo victory there. 

Oscar W. Underwood. The Sena- 


| ator from Alabama is openly afield, 
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but his organization is not yet nation- 
ally active. There is some doubt 
whether he ean carry even the entire 
South against McAdoo. Texas, for 
example, is reported in favor of the 
latter. 

Henry Ford. The Michigander is 
coquetting so long with all Parties, 
and all platforms, without announc- 
ing his affections, that there is danger 
of all state delegations becoming 
wedded to other candidates, and his 
entire boom turning into a strange, 
new form of automobile advertising. 
Nevertheless there is strong sentiment 
for him in the West. The chief sup- 
porters of his boom, so far, are, how- 
ever, only the dilletant politicians, 
gentlemen without much electoral 
potency. 

In the background for the Demo- 
cratic nomination persistently remain 
Senator Ralston of Indiana, Governor 
Bryan of Nebraska, Governor Silzer 
of New Jersey, Senator Copeland of 
New York—especially the first. One 
of the others may well turn into Vice - 
Presidential timber. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
also hangs on the ragged edge of Re- 
publican candidacy, with a substan- 
tial public following but no political 
organization of national scope. 


THE CABINET 


Philippine Forecasts 


With the approach of the Con- 
gressional Session, there also ap- 
proached Sefior Manuel Roxas, 
Speaker of the Philippine House of 
Representatives, who was on his way 
to the U. 8. to tell the War Depart- 
ment and members of Congress why 
the Philippines should be made in- 
dependent. 

This young-looking Filipino holds 
the post which was vacated by the 
astute Sergio Osmena who preferred 
to sit in the Philippine Senate un- 
der his brother politician, Quezon. 
It may have been that Osmena fore- 
saw unprofitable struggles with Gov- 
ernor General Wood, and preferred 
to avoid a position of open leader- 
ship. At any rate, Roxas was made 
Speaker of the House and side by 
side with President Quezon of the 
Senate has opposed General Wood. 
Now he comes to Washington for 
the thankless task of trying to con- 
vince the Administration that the 
Philippines should be made independ- 
ent. The political prognosticators 
prophesied: “Rising winds, colder, 
with storms.” 

Hardly had Seftor Roxas set sail 


| for the U. §., however, when Manuel 
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Quezon and Antonio de los Alas 
(who is acting as Speaker of the 
House, in Roxas’ absence) agreed 
with General Wood on the appoint- 
ment of officers to the National Coal 
Co. This was apparently a direct 
reversal of Quezon’s policy of ab- 
solutely non-codperation which he 
and his Collectivist followers 
adopted. Reports came of a near- 
rapprochement between Quezon and 
Wood. “Ah,” said the prophets, 
“ Fair and warmer.” 

The next news was that General 
Wood, who had returned to Manila 
from Mindanao before setting out 
on a visit to Java, had vetoed a bill 
passed by the Legislature. This bill 
was to remit penalties for non-pay- 
ment of land taxes in 1923. Fili- 
pinos, like U. 8. farmers, have suf- 
fered lately and are crying for aid 
—more however on account of crop 
losses than prices—but General 
Wood did not regard the situation 
as sufficiently serious to warrant 
abandonment of penalties for non- 
payment of taxes. The Legislature 
is expected to rise in protest—the 
Governor having departed for Java. 
The weathermen shook their heads: 
“Cloudy, with more stormy weather 
in the offing.” 


CONGRESS 
Der Tag 


On Dee. 3 opens the first session 
of the 68th Congress of the United 
States. That is Der Tag for Robert 
Marion La Follette, senior Senator 
from Wisconsin. In 1905 Mr. La 
Follette first went to the Senate. He 
had previously been elected governor 
of Wisconsin three times in sueces- 
sion. He had instituted remarkable 
“reforms.” Great things were ex- 
pected from him as a leader of the 
progressives. And then came dis- 
appointment — many disappoint- 
ments. 

He never gathered a large fol- 
lowing. His was always the right- 
eously indignant voice of the pro- 
testing minority. His followers de- 
serted him at crucial moments. He 
joined the _ ill-fated Progressive 
Movement of 1912. For years he 
has been a minority candidate for 
the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. But his trouble was that 
he could not work continuously with 
able assistants. In the words of Ed- 
ward G. Lowry* he has “ no facility 
for mutual easements and accommo- 
dations.” He is a leader of the in- 


*Editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
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© Keystone 
Freverick H. GItietr 
He kept his seat for 30 years 


surgents because he is their proto- 
type, their most explosive dynamite. 
But a weaver of a stout party, he is 
not. 


At last he comes into his own. 
The opening of the 68th Congress is 
his day. It is for him to make his- 
tory; for this year he rules Con- 
gress—rules it in the same way that, 
as the progressives say, one man 
rules the Supreme Court in a 5-4 
decision. With oppesing weights al- 
most evenly balanced he stands at 
the fulerum of the teeter-totter, able 
tu see-saw decisive power to either 
power. It is the supreme triumph, 
the acme of power, to which a man 
of La Follette’s type, by character 
an eternal insurgent, can attain. 

The majority of Mr. La Follette’s 
group are, like himself, labelled as 
Republicans; a few are Democrats; 
and fewer still, Farmer Laborites. 
In the Senate 49 votes are a major- 
ity; in the House 218 votes. The 
Republicans list on paper 50 Sena- 
tors and 225 Representatives—but 
only on paper. The La Follette 
group numbers 10 or 15 in the Sen- 
ate and from 25 to 50 in the House. 
They are not bound by iron-clad 
allegiance to Mr. La Follette; some 
will come and some will go on every 
issue, but there are enough of the 
La Follette-minded always to form 
« group that will hold the balance of 
power. 

Last week Senator La Follette 
was reported ill with influenza. He 











is 68 and his health no longer what 
it was once. It is even possible that 
considerations of health may keep 
him out of the Presidential race next 
year. If influenza should keep him 
from the opening of Congress, he will 
be there, represented in spirit by his 
two lieutenants—Senator Norris of 
Nebraska and Representative John 
M. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


Organization 

On December 3 Congress assem- 
bles. It is then expected to adjourn 
in memory of the late President 
Harding. On December 4‘the House 
will probably begin organization, but 
the Senate is likely to adjourn 
again in honor of its three members 
lately dead—Senators Dillingham of 
Vermont, Nelson of Minnesota, 
Nicholson of Colorado. On the 5th, 
the Senate will begin organization. 

When the Houses set about elect- 
ing officers and naming committee 
members, the strategy of each group 
will be about the same in Senate and 
House. 

The regular 
naturally try to 
everything. 

The LaFollette group will have its 
candidates for office which it prob- 
ably will not elect; but it will en- 
deavor by this means to prevent the 
election of extreme conservatives, and 
to obtain for itself important com- 
mittee places. 

The Democrats, might, by alliance 
with Republican insurgents, elect 
their own men to official places, but 
this is not their plan, for they would 
rather make the Republicans assume 
full responsibility for the next Con- 
gress. The Democrats will, however, 
demand greater representation on 
committees because the Republican 
majorities are reduced in the new 
Congress. 

The important Senate Committees 
were composed in the last Congress 
of ten Republicans and six Demo- 
crats. It is proposed to change this 
proportion to nine-seven. If the 
regular Republicans yield to both 
insurgent and Democratie demands, 
they will be in the same committee 
situation which they are in on the 
floors of the Houses—without an 
effective majority. 

The Senate. The chief fight in the 
Senate’s organization will be over the 
post of President pro tem. Because 
there is now no Vice President, the 
President pro tem of the Senate will 
be its permanent presiding officer. 
In addition he will have the Vice 


Republicans — will 
keep control of 





President’s salary ($12,000, instead 
of $7,500), the Vice President’s 
motor ear, the Vice President’s offices, 
and other perquisites. In short, the 
job of President pro tem has an en- 
tirely new and shining attractiveness. 

In the last Congress, Senator A. 
B. Cummins of Iowa held the post. 
He would like to have it again. The 
LaFollette group do not object; they 
rather urge it. “ But,” they say, 
“when Mr. Cummins has these new 
duties he must give up the Chair- 
manship of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee.” “ But,” reply the reg- 
ular Republicans, “if Mr. Cummins 
leaves the Committee, Senator La 
Follette, by seniority rule, will be- 
come Chairman of it—he would be 
able to play with the railways just 
as he and the other ‘radicals’ de- 
sire.” 

The House. 
the House are 
the Senate. 


Insurgent tactics in 
similar to those in 
But there is a prospect 
of more delay in_ organization. 
Frederick. Huntington Gillett, 
Speaker of the House during the last 
two Congresses, is the gentleman at 
whose expense the game may be 
played. For the last 30 years, con- 
tinuously, he has represented the 
Second District of Massachusetts in 
Congress, a thoroughly seasoned par- 
liamentarian, valuable to the regular 
Republicans and not very objection- 
able to other groups. The Demo- 
erats will nominate to run against 
him, Representative Finis J. Garrett 
of Tennessee, Democratic floor leader 
in the last House. His nomination 
will be purely a matter of form, since 
the Democrats have no desire to elect 
him; it is the custom for the minority 
party to nominate for Speaker, the 
man whom later becomes its floor 
leader. The insurgents planned to 
name to oppose Mr. Gillett, Henry 
Allen Cooper of Wisconsin, a Rep- 
resentative whose service began at the 
same time as Mr. Gillett’s. His nomi- 
nation will probably be a matter of 
tactics. The insurgents by muster- 
ing as few as eight votes for Mr. 
Cooper ean effectively block the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. 

Such a situation happened once 
before, in 1855, when the House was 
deadlocked on organization from 
Dee. 3, 1855, to Feb. 2, 1856, during 
which time the clerk of the House 
presided. Finally a special rule was 
adopted permitting the Speaker to 
be elected by plurality instead of a 
majority, and General Nathaniel P. 
Banks was elected. 

It is guessed that the insurgents 
will adopt obstructionist tactics of 
this kind; that after a deadlock has 
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continued, possibly for several days, 
he regular Republicans will make 
certain concessions on important 
committee memberships; that then 
probably Mr. Gillett will be elected. 
The compromises may be made with 
the insurgents or with Democrats, 
or both. The Democrats want the 
Republicans to have the Speakership, 


© Paul Thompson 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 

“* Our former leader will not be with us ” 
and, for due concessions, enough 
Democrats might leave the floor to 
give the regular Republicans a 
majority. 

Importance is added to this pos- 
sible delay of organization in the 
House, because, unless there be 
unanimous consent to suspend the 
rules, the President’s message cannot 
be read to that body until it is 
organized. 


. . . 


While Mr. Gillett’s seat is in 
jeopardy, largely for inter-party 
tactical reasons, another very real 
contest has been waged between two 
other factions for the Republican 
floor leadership of the House. The 
conservatives, or “ reactionaries,” as 
they are called by their opponents, 
proposed Representative Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio, husband of Alice 
Roosevelt, for that post. The pro- 
gressives, a group more to be iden- 
tified with the Hiram Johnson than 
the LaFollette type, proposed 
William J. Graham of Illinois. The 
odds seemed to be in favor of Mr. 
Longworth, but probably conces- 
sions will have to be made to the 
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Graham group. In speaking for him- 
self, Mr. Longworth propounded the 
Republican situation as follows: 

“ As compared with our represen- 
tation in the last House, we shall be 
under an additional disadvantage, for 
we have lost a large number of our 
best parliamentarians and fighting 
men. Our former leader, Mondell, 
will not be with us, nor will Fess, nor 
Campbell, nor Walsh, nor Stafford, 
nor Greene, nor Kelley, nor Fordney, 
nor Reavis, nor—the peer of them 
all—the late James R. Mann. These 
were the men who bore the brunt of 
every battle, and their places will be 
difficult indeed to fill. 

“On the other hand, our oppo- 
nents have lost none of their fighting 
force and have a number of addi- 
tions of great strength. Garrett, and 
Garner, and Pou, and Crisp, and 
Rayburn will be joined by Rainey, 
and Hull, and Cannon [Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri], whose pro- 
found knowledge of parliamentary 
law is familiar to us all. We, as a 
party, will have our work cut out 
for us if we are to emerge from 
the parliamentary battles of the next 
session with credit to ourselves and 
to our party, and it cannot be done 
without co-operation and teamwork.” 


Legislation 

Once organization is effected, Con- 
gressional affairs will take a slightly 
different line. The Democrats, while 
in general unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility of initiative in legisla- 
tion, will be willing to do a little log 
rolling with any group of Repub- 
lieans that “gets off the reserva- 
tion.” Some of the leading issues 
that will come up and probable align- 
ments will be: 

A Soldier Bonus. This will prob- 
ably not be a party issue. Only a 
few Republicans and Democrats op- 
pose it. The progressives and rad- 
icals are loudly for it. There may be 
enough anti-bonus votes in the Sen- 
ate to prevent the repassage of the 
bill if the President vetoes it. 

Tax Reduction. Secretary Mel- 
lon’s proposal for tax reduction was 
received so warmly by the public that 
there will doubtless be some form of 
favorable action taken. All groups 
are for reductions in the lower 
brackets and for lower taxes on “ sal- 
ary” income than on “ investment ” 
income. The Democrats, progressives 
and insurgents oppose, some of them 
bitterly, reduction of the higher sur- 
taxes. But some sort of tax reduc- 
tion is almost inevitable. 

Railways. The insurgents will 
fight for drastic revision or repeal 
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of the Esch-Cummins Act. The reg- 
ular Republicans, if they follow the 
leadership of Senator Cummins, 
will favor compulsory consolidation 
of the railways in a period of years. 

Farm Problem. The insurgents 
will strongly advocate various forms 
of wheat-relief to be carried out 
more or less at Government expense. 
The regular Republicans believe lit- 
tle can be done except to let the 
situation right itself, but will prob- 
ably have to make some gesture of 
helpfulness. The Democrats will 
advocate repeal of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff and entrance into 
the League of Nations, as relief 
measures—without expecting either 
to come about. 

Foreign Policy. The insurgents 
and progressives will continue to 
damn the World Court and the 
League of Nations, the Democrats 
will advocate both, while the Ad- 
ministration forees will probably 
steer a middle course—mildly pro- 
Court but anti-League. 


PROHIBITION 


“ Face the Facts” 


The Association against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment launched plans 
for a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 21, immediately after 
a conference of the Anti-Saloon 
League. It is to be called a “ face-the- 
facts” conference. The list of 
names, prepared by Captain W. H. 
Stayton, head of the Association, in 
connection with the conference was 
imposing. 

First came Thomas Francis Bay- 
ard, Senator from Delaware, he who 
proudly records in his Congressional 
biography that his father, grand- 
father, great uncle, great-grand- 
father and great-great-grandfather, 
were all at various times Senators 
from Delaware. Mr. Bayard is to 
speak. So is John Philip Hill, Rep- 
resentative from Maryland, who last 
Summer dared Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Haynes to arrest him for mak- 
ing grape juice in his cellar. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
Governor Blaine of Wisconsin, Sena- 
tor Stanley of Kentucky, Senator 
Couzens of Michigan, were also “ in- 
vited to speak.” And among those 
“associated with the organization ” 
and “expected to be in attendance ” 
were: Gertrude Atherton; W. W. 
Atterbury of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Bruce of Maryland; Marshall Field; 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske; Kermit 
Roosevelt; Augustus Thomas, Owen 
Wister, Walter Damrosch. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 


The Veterans’ Bureau 


The public hearings of a subeom- 
mittee of the Senate investigating 
the Veterans’ Bureau closed, at least 
tentatively. The Senate is expected 
to receive the report of the investiga- 
tion (which has so far cost about 
$15,000) about Dee. 15. As the hear- 
ing closed General John F. O’Ryan, 
counsel of the committee said: 

“What has been presented in the 
public hearings constitutes but a 
fragment of what has developed since 
the investigation began last March, 
both in regard to the neglect of the 
disabled, and corruption and waste 
in the Veterans’ Bureau.” 

Colonel Charles R. Forbes, former 
Director of the Bureau, testified in 
his defense towards the close of the 
hearings, He answered the principal 
charges against him as follows: 

@ That he had secretly given out 
lists of hospital sites that were to be 
purchased by the Government. 
Forbes testified that excepting only 
two, all sites were given free to the 
Government. 

@ That he had given out advance 
copies of the plans of a_ hospital. 
The Army official who drew the plans 
testified that they had never been 
in Forbes’ possession. 

@ That he had authorized the en- 
gagement of a civilian architect who 
drew plans for a hospital that could 
not be used, although the architect 
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received $97,000 in payment. Forbes 
declared that he had been ordered to 
engage an outside Republican archi- 
tect; he admitted that the only per- 
son who could give him such an order 
was the President of the United 
States (then Warren G. Harding). 
@ That he had awarded a contract at 
Northampton, Mass., to a firm whose 
bid was $27,000 higher than that of 
another bidder. Forbes testified that 
the higher bidder promised to per- 
form the job in 60 days, the lower 
bidder in 120 days, that winter was 
approaching and it was necessary to 
get the contract completed. 


Justice 

In its Nov. 12 issue, Time pub- 
lished an account of an inquiry by a 
subcommittee of the Senate into the 
alleged crookedness of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, under the heading “ The Art 
of Crookery.” In a subjoined sum- 
mary of some of the accusations made 
at the inquiry, Ewing Laporte, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was mentioned as being 
under fire in connection with the lease 
of a_ hospital site at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Last week, Mr. La- 
porte, by letter, declared that he felt 
it a grave injustice to himself that 
his name should appear in an article 
with such a heading. He said: “I 
have little but my reputation, which 
such aspersions as yours injure 
sadly.” 

The above-mentioned heading was 
in no way intended to imply that Mr. 
Laporte or any other official con- 
nected with the Veterans’ Bureau 
was a crook. 

Mr. Ewing Laporte’s record in 
publie service is unique. Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, recently retired 
(Time, July 23), has received much 
attention because of his youth—he is 
just 31 and was advanced to the post 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1920. But Ewing Laporte, 
who was also made an Assistant See- 
retary of the Treasury in the same 
year, is two years younger. He was 
born of American parents in Nor- 
mandy (France) and subsequently 
lived in St. Louis (Mo.) He became 
for three years a Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms in the Senate, after which he 
studied at George Washington, Yale 
and Pittsburgh Universities. He held 
several posts in the Treasury De- 
partment before President Wilson 
made him an Assistant Secretary in 
1920. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


One of the advantages of a_ re- 
publican form of Government is that 
no man need deny himself the pleas- 
ure of being in politics if he will 
dub himself a third party. 

In Chieago, J. A. H. Hopkins 
of Manhattan, who styles himself 
“ Chairman of the Committee of 48,” 
held a conference of a party without 
a name. A convention was called to 
meet in St. Paul on May 30, 1924, 
for all those who object to “ special 
privilege ”—the question of a name 
to be taken up later. 

In Omaha, Roy M. Harrop, Presi- 
dent of the American Economic 
League, held a conference of the 
“People’s Progressive Party,” which 
endorsed Henry Ford for President, 
and announced it would send dele- 
gates to the Ford-for-President Con- 
vention in Detroit on Dee. 12. 


President Coolidge was called from 
work on his message to Congress to 
act in the movies. The Highway Ed- 
ueational Board is producing a pic- 
ture as propaganda for “better 
roads.” Henry Ford is understood 
to be the financial backer of the en- 
terprise. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Public Ledger (Phil- 
adelphia) reported the scenario as 
follows: 

“The picture in which the Presi- 
dent will appear tells the story of a 
poor country boy—the hero and 
everything. This lad, it seems, has 
been impoverished largely as the re- 
sult of bad roads. He wins a schol- 
arship by writing an essay on the 
subject of good roads. Naturally, he 
comes to Washington to have the 
President present him with the schol- 
arship. The natural consequence is 
the bright young lad returns to his 
home with a civil engineer’s degree 
and devotes his life to making the 
country a finer and safer place to 
ride in.” 


The first biography of (John) Cal- 
vin Coolidge, 30th President of the 
United States, is in process of prep- 


aration. Author: Edward E. Whit- 
ing, political columnist for the Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 
of Arizona was reported “in distress 
at losing his Senate leadership.” It 
all came about because Governor 
Sweet of Colorado appointed Alva B. 
Adams to succeed the late Senator 
Nicholson from that state. Mr. Ash- 
urst pathetically exclaimed: “1 have 
not aspired to leadership of many 








sorts, but I have some very real re- 
grets over losing. my alphabetical 
leadership. 

“ About the only consolation I can 
obtain in the matter is that they could 
not take it away from me at the polls. 
It was done by the stroke of a pen in 
the hands of a Governor of a friendly 
and neighboring state.” 


A comedy of appointments came 
to an end. In June, 1922, President 
Harding nominated Joseph W. Tol- 
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Senator DIAL 
Will he oppose the nephew? 


bert, National Committeeman from 
South Carolina, as Federal Marshal. 
Senator Dial of that state charged 
Tolbert with political simony and 
the Senate failed to confirm the nom- 
ination. Subsequently: 

In October, 1922, President Hard- 
ing gave Tolbert a recess appoint- 
ment. 

In November, 1922, the President 
again sent Tolbert’s name to the ex- 
tra session of Congress. 

In December, 1922, he again sent 
Tolbert’s name to the regular session 
of Congress. 

No confirmation by the Senate. 

In March, 1923, Mr. Harding gave 
Tolbert another recess appointment. 

Last week Mr. Tolbert resigned 
and President Coolidge immediately 
announced the nomination of Tol- 
bert’s nephew as Federal Attorney 
for western South Carolina. Now 
there is peace in the nether Carolina 





| —unless Senator Dial chooses to visit 


his displeasure for the uncle upon 
the nephew. 


Magnus Johnson, _ great - voiced 
Farmer-Labor Minnesotan Senator, 
went, under the tutelage of Senator 
Smoot of Utah, to call on Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, scholarly repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts aristoc- 
racy. The three chatted undeterred 
by their several dialects, 

Afterwards, to newspapermen, Sen- 
ator Lodge said of Senator Johnson: 
“A most engaging and impressive 
personality.” 

And Senator Johnson was vari- 
ously reported as having termed Mr. 
Lodge “a fine gentleman,’ “a nice 
feller,” “a very nice man.” 


“ Magnavox”, bantering with re- 
porters, declared that he would chal- 
lenge Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace to a milking contest among some 
of the thoroughbred cows on the Gov- 
ernment’s model dairy farm at Belts- 
ville, Md. The rules: 

“ Dry-hand, pail between the knees, 
two quarters at a time straight away, 
with tail holders and anti-kicking de- 
vices barred, and none of those fudg- 
ing tricks used by farm hands who 
ean milk but don’t like to.” 

The Minnesotan was confident of 
victory because “his grip was good 
and his wrist was supple.” 


The trembling cities wait—until 
Dee. 11, until Jan. 15. On those dates 
the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees, respectively, will 
meet to determine the place and date 
of next year’s National Conventions. 
The date of the Democratic Commit- 
tee meeting is not absolutely fixed, 
but Jan. 15 is most likely, according 
to its Chairman. 

Applicants for the 
Convention: Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco. 

Applicants for the Democratic 
Convention: Manhattan, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Louisville, Atlanta— 
with Chicago and Cleveland as possi- 
bilities if they fail to get the Repub- 
lican Convention. 

Said Chairman John T. Adams, 
Chairman of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee: “ Chicago has no 
chance of getting the Convention un- 
less. it can assure that hotel rates 
charged delegates will be more rea- 
sonable than they were in 1920 and 
1916.” 

Said Fred W. Upham (Chicago- 
an), Treasurer of the same Commit- 
tee: “It’s a cinch that the Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago next 
year.” 


Republican 
Cleveland, 
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REPARATIONS 
Accord? 


After almost a year’s struggle in 
the Ruhr, France and Belgium seem 
to have vindicated their occupation 
by securing a promise from the Ger- 
man industrialists to make repara- 
tion deliveries to the Allies. Actually, 
however, the French have received 
nothing but a promise, and, although 
reparations are in sight, there are 
many things within the compara- 
tively quiescent political orbits of 
Europe that may balk the French in 
realizing these German promises. 

The outline of the reparations 
agreement, signed at Diisseldorf by 
Herr Vogler of the Deutsche-Luxem- 
bourg coal mines on behalf of the 
magnates, Herren Stinnes, Thyssen, 
Reusch, Hubert, Fickler, and him- 
self, is: 

1) Immediate payment of a tax 
of 279,000,000 franes ($15,000,000) 
due for the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1. 
All taxes are to be paid into a “ pro- 
ductive pledge fund” under the con- 
trol of the Reparations Commission. 


2) Payment of a future tax of 10 
franes (about 50¢c) a ton on coal sold. 

3) Free delivery of 18% of net 
production to the Allies. 

4) Transfer of accumulated stocks 
as at Oct. 1 to the Allies. 

5) Present export licenses to re- 
main in foree. Steel and iron stocks 
to be released against payment of 
due taxes, but exportation only to be 
made in quantities equivalent to 
average exports of 1922. 

6) Deliveries of benzol, tar, sul- 
phate of ammonia, creosote, ete., to 
be subject to a special arrangement. 


7) The agreement to remain in 
force until April 15, 1924. 


This agreement affects 80% of the 
Ruhr industries, and practically the 
whole of the remaining 20% has al- 
ready been settled under agreements 
with Herr Wolff and Baron Krupp 
von Bohlen. 


From Berlin it was reported that 
all the directors of the Krupp con- 
cern, who were imprisoned by the 
French last Spring, have been re- 
leased. 


Meanwhile the Reparations Com- 
mission in Paris heard the Germans 
explain why they could not pay 
‘reparations. Herr Fischer, heading 
the German delegation, stated that 
thé Ruhr occupation was illegal and 
so long as France occupied that ter- 








ritory so long would it be before Ger- 
many could pay reparations. 

This statement principally con- 
cerned cash reparations. Despite 
unfounded reports that the Germans 
were playing their traditional policy 
of evasion, their position was clear: 
it was that France had largely con- 
tributed to the political, economic 
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His recreation is dancing 


and financial chaos in Germany, and 
that her presence in the Ruhr consid- 
erably aggravated that condition; 
under such circumstances it was im- 
possible for the German Govern- 
ment to pay reparations until it had 
set the Reich’s affairs in order. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS) 


Soap Magnate 

“ At the age of 73, rather deaf but 
very active,” there arrived in the 
U. S. Viscount Leverhulme, King of 
Port Sunlight, the home of soap, on 
board the 8. S. Majestic. He was 
accompanied by his son, the Hon. 
William Hulme Lever, also by an 
old school fellow, Jonathan Simpson, 
and by five directors of his various 
companies. 

Queried, he said that Premier 
Baldwin’s Protection was a “ quack 
political remedy ” for unemployment. 
He expected Lloyd George would re- 
turn to power. Asked about the 
much mooted payment of the debt 
owed by France to England he said: 





“That does not matter. England 
will pay her debts because that is 
the just and honorable thing for a 
nation to do. If other nations do not 
pay their War debts it will make no 
difference to England. We shall go 
on paying to the end.” 

As William Hesketh Lever he 
started life as a helper in his father’s 
grocery store. Some 20 years later 
he began to manufacture soap on a 
small seale and eventually built up 
a business valued at some $500,.000,- 
000 out of his famous Sunlight Soap 
and Lux (sold in the U. S. by Lever 
Bros.). He himself is a model of 
efficiency and a hard worker, up at 
five-thirty every morning, at his desk 
at six, “through for the day” at 
seven p. m. 

His recreation is dancing, and 
even at his advanced age he is no 
wallflower. His hobby is collecting 
works of art. Once he created an 
international artistie storm by eut- 
ting out the head of a portrait of 
himself that he had had painted by 
Augustus John. He contended that 
as he had paid $5,000 for the canvas 
it was his to treat as he liked, but 
artists could not agree with him. 
His favorite authors are reputed to 
be Shakespeare, Emerson, Dickens, 
O. Henry, Ingersoll. 

Lord Leverhulme entered the polit- 
ical arena for four years and did 
magnificent work for the Government 
both during and after the War. His 
elevation to the peerage took place 
in 1917 and he chose the name Lever- 
hulme, a combination of his own 
name, Lever, with his wife’s name, 
Hulme. 


Men Behind the Elections 

During the week the politicians 
were active in the election campaign 
which now sweeps the United King- 
dom: 

Premier Baldwin spoke at Reading 
and Bewdley to enormous crowds. 
At Reading he said: “I never 
thought there was a sufficiently large 
bed in this country to hold Asquith 
and Lloyd George, but. they have 
climbed into the same one, and I think 
we will wait until morning to see 
which has kicked the other out.” At 
Bewdley he outlined his general pol- 
icy and said he knew what he was 
up against. The opposition seized 
upon the salient point of the Pre- 
mier—his pipe. Free Trade posters 
depicted him smoking “ Baldwin 
twist ” in it and producing fumes la- 
beled “ high prices,” with the inevita- 
ble John Bull in the background 
pinching his nose and saying: “ The 
smell is enough.” A cartoon entitled 
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Choked showed the Premier drawing 
furiously at his pipe, which is marked 
“Trade ” and filled with “ protective 
mi ture.” A conservative poster, 
however, showed him smoking a mix- 
ture of tariff slogans with evident en- 
joyment. The voter is asked to “ put 
this in your pipe and smoke it.” 


Lloyd George, surrounded by meg- 
aphones, microphones, amplifiers, 
bands, bunting and banners, left Lon- 
don to address 5,000,000 throughout 
the country. The ex-Premier’s 
speeches, one in London and another 
in Glasgow, were confined to an all- 
round attack on the Labor and Con- 
servative Parties. In an attack on 
Protection, the ex-Premier set him- 
self some questions: “ When a man 
comes forward and says: ‘I am put- 
ting forward myself for the position 
of managing director in a concern,’ 
a humble shareholder like myself an- 
swers: ‘ Well, you have been at your 
job five months; what have you 
done?’ 

“ He replies: ‘ Not much.’ 

“Then I say: ‘What have you 
done with the credit of the country?’ 
“He says: ‘It has gone down.’ 

“Then I say: ‘There is another 
difficulty—the settlement of Europe; 
what have you done with that?’ 

“He says: ‘It has got worse.’ 

“Then I say: ‘It seems to me 
you are all making a mess of things,’ 
and he replies: ‘Sir, you are abus- 
ive,’ ” 

H. H. Asquith confined his activi- 
ties to Paisley, where he attended a 
Party meeting in the company of 
ex-Premier Lloyd George. The Chair- 
man opened the proceedings by stat- 
ing that the marriage of the Liberal 
Party was celebrated in London, but 
that the honeymoon was to be spent 
in Seotland. Mr. Asquith said: “In 
the presence of my right honorable 
friend and colleague, I may say that 
his presence here is conclusive and 
sincere evidence that we are at one.” 
Mr. George said: “It has been a 
deep and sincere grief to me that we 
ever separated. It is a real and sin- 
cere joy to me to find ourselves on 
the same platform and side by side in 
the same battle.” 


J. Ramsey MacDonald spoke 
against Protection to the miners and 
reminded them that in the U. S. it 
had made massed capital more pow- 
erful than massed labor. 


H. G. Wells, who is contesting Lon- 
don University for the Laborites, 
championed capital levy which he 
described as “a special conscription 
of credit from rich men for the gen- 





eral need in a time of profound eco- 
nomic distress.” 


Winston Churchill, standing for 
the Liberal Party at Leicester, an- 
imadverted upon the Government’s 
conduct in refunding the U. S. debt. 
“With a little patience, tact, man- 
agement and good-will,” said he, “we 
might have secured from the United 
States far better terms than the ex- 


‘* Lorp GATHEREM ” 
He and ‘* Botherem’’ control 


tremely onerous conditions to which 
we have subseribed. With a great 
man and a great Government I be- 
lieve it would be possible to have 
used these negotiations as a means of 
bringing the United States to the 
council chamber of Europe.” 


Sir Robert Horne, at Glasgow, 
said: “ What is the good of telling 
us that Free Trade won the War. It 
was won by the support of the fi- 
nances of both France and America, 
both great Protectionist States, and 
we are still paying our debts to Pro- 
tectionist countries.” 

Lord Birkenhead, ex-Lord High 
Chancellor, in a speech at the Con- 
stitutional Club in London, backed 
up the Government. Said he: “ The 
Free Trade system had wholly failed 
to equip the Government with many 
instruments which were absolutely 
vital for the purpose of conducting 
the War. When the War broke out, 
under the shelter of tariffs, those 
who were menacing this Empire with 
destruction had equipped themselves 
with weapons available and adequate 








for our destruction, while we were 
left almost helpless for defensive 
purposes.” 


Lord Balfour, veteran, said that the 
Tory Party was in peril. In his in- 
imitable and pedantic style he said: 
“T look forward certainly not with- 
out hope—but not without anxiety— 
to the result of the election.” 


The Press. With 90% of the 
British Press in the hands of Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook (TIME, 
Oct. 22), they are possessed of more 
power to control the fate of the elee- 
tion than any other men. Despite 
the fact that as a business enter- 
prise they are at one, it became evi- 
dent that there were some differences 
in their political views. 

Lord Rothermere, in an article en- 
titled Should Free Trade Have One 
More Chance?, which appeared in 
The Sunday Pictorial, favored Pro- 
tection but condemned the Govern- 
ment’s action in calling a general 
election and the Conservative Party’s 
program, which, he said, was too mea- 
gre and could not cope with the un- 
employment question. “In any 
case,” he continued, “the next Par- 
liament cannot last more than 
twelve or fifteen months.” 


Lord Beaverbrook, in The Daily 
Express, pronounced himself  dis- 
tinetly favorable to the Liberal Par- 
ty, whose policy of Commonwealth 
development (‘T'1rmz, Nov. 26) ap- 
parently appealed to him. Said he: 
“The Conservatives are only hold- 
ing back from a cut-throat food pol- 
icy because their leader is afraid. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, are 
advancing slowly toward the concep- 
tion of imperial preference.” 

J. L. Garvin, brilliant editor of 
The Observer, a Sunday paper, as a 
comment upon the journalistic giants, 
said: “ Behind the scenes there are 
some personal issues, even more sat- 
irical than the electioneering terms 
of the fiseal controversy. The ex- 
Premier has said no word to estrange 
the press trusts under his friends, 
Lords Gatherem and _ Botherem. 
Though nominally economists, they 
aspire mightily to rule the land and 
to erab Mr. Baldwin because they 
hope that Mr. Lloyd George at the 
head of a queerer coalition will yet 
be their man. That may easily be- 
come an issue in its way as big as 
the capital levy.” 

Taken together it appears that the 
Press, undisputed as its power is, 
has only succeeded in making the 
muddy election water a whole lot 
muddier. Anything may happen. 
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Paganism? 


G. B. Shaw, undoubtedly a_pre- 
dominant and scintillant Socialist lit- 
térateur of the Victorian Age, whose 
genius has spread to the contempo- 
rary era where it shines like a beacon 
in the stagnant morass of “ middle- 
class morality,” burst forth in the last 
of his Fabian Society lectures in a 
vivid address on Is Civilization 
Decaying? 

Said he: “If a man working an 
eight-hour day making a whole pin 
is replaced by a man working a ten- 
hour day making part of a pin and 
aot knowing how the pin is made, 
that is not civilization, but terrible 
degradation. By adopting Socialism 
you can be a Robot two hours a day 
and have the rest of the time to your- 
self. 

“Suppose everybody began work 
at eight o’clock in the morning and 
quit at ten o’clock. They would ask 
themselves: ‘What on earth are we 
going to do with ourselves the rest 
of the day?’ Some would bore them- 
selves watching football games for 
twelve hours a day. Others would 
think they could enjoy themselves 
listening to classical music the rest 
of the time, but I can tell them that 
they would loathe the name of Bach 
after a fortnight. 

“Presently people would have to 
develop new wants and a new civili- 
zation, particularly as mathemati- 
cians and physicians working all the 
time would cut the working day 
down to half an hour. In this eivili- 
zation some of the old institutions 
now thought necessary would col- 
lapse. The practice of wearing 
clothes would be abolished. They 
are a great nuisance, very unhealthy 
and adopted only through vanity. 

“ Marriage would go by the board. 
Marriage is now an economic neces- 
sity. In some cases English peers 
get a living by marrying American 
heiresses. Generally women marry 
nowadays to get means of subsist- 
ence. All this would be replaced by 
a system whereby the state would 
register a couple desiring to estab- 
lish a family. The state would in- 
sist that the baby come up to a cer- 
tain weight and would endow moth- 
erhood. 

“Schools would vanish. They are 
prisons for children masquerading 
under the name of places for educa- 
tion. 1 was locked up in one for 
many hours, but I never learned any- 
thing there. That is how I preserved 
my brain. If I had learned any- 
thing in school I would have become 





an imbecile like most educated peo- 
” 
ple. 


Testamental Oddity 


That Lord Morley, who recently 


died (Time, Oct. 1), biographer 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, Gladstone, 


Burke, Cobden and others, should 
have forbidden the use of his papers 
to persons who “ may desire to write 
a memoir ot my life” seems the 
strangest of fiction. Yet a passage 
in his will makes it an unfortunate 
but transparent fact: “I give to 
my nephew, Guy Estell Morley, all 
my correspondence, diaries and 
written fragments, to be dealt with 
as he may think fit, at his own dis- 
cretion. And, as it is possible that 
some person may desire to write a 
memoir of my life, I enjoin upon 
my executors and each of them to 
refuse to aid or encourage any such 
designs and not allow any such per- 
son to have access to any of my 
papers, whether personal or acquired 
in the course of official duty, either 
for perusal or otherwise. 

“T also desire that the same re- 
fusal of access to my papers shall 
be extended to persons writing me- 
moirs or biographies of friends of 
mine or others.” 


Notes 

A British Fascista organization 
has been definitely established with 
Baron Garvagh at its head. It is a 
“purely patriotic movement for pro- 
tection of King and Common- 
wealth.” A leaflet deseribing the 
Party’s political aims stressed the 
fact that it is “not a swashbuckling 
concern, nor a Ku Klux Klan, nor 
any form of terrorism, nor even a 
class movement.” On ceremonial ocea- 
sions the British Fascisti will wear 
a black badge surmounted by a large 
F, 

The Colonial Office announced that 
the Prince of Wales will pay a visit 
to South Afriea (the only Com- 
monwealth nation he has not yet 
visited) next year. Arrangements 
for the trip were made with General 
Smuts, Premier of the Union of 
South Africa, during his recent visit 
to England. 

The historie Tower of London, 
which was thought to be in danger 
of collapse, was declared safe “ for 
another thousand years” by an ex- 
pert. 

The Yellow Taxi has reached Lon- 
don! The Daily Mail, in an unkind 








editoriai entitled Taxicabs from Chi- 
cago—500, All Yellow, said: “ There 
has arrived in London from the 
United States a man who is seeking 
to launch on the already congested 
streets of London 500 Chicago-built 
taxicabs. He is Mr. Schultz of the 
company which makes the Yellow 
“abs that run in the streets of Chi- 
vago. Mr. Schultz is to be followed 
to this country by three specimens 
of Yellow cabs that from reasons 
of price offer a big inducement to 
British buyers.” 


FRANCE 
Vote of Confidence 


The decision of the Council of Am- 
bassadors not to ask for the extra- 
dition of the ex-Crown Prince from 
Germany and to reéstablish the au- 
thority of the Allied Military Con- 
trol in Germany was made the sub- 
ject of a vote of confidence in which 
the Chamber of Deputies upheld Pre- 
mier Poincaré by 506 votes to 70, 
and virtually gave him leave to press 
Germany “ Allies or no Allies.” 

At points M. Poinearé’s speech was 
almost defiant in tone. Said he: “If 
tomorrow we have to defend our se- 
curity, we will not have to wait the 
good pleasure of any one. .. . 
Our security is above all assured by 
consolidation of the territories which 
we occupy. As long as Germany does 
not show herself pacific, we will re- 
main on our guard. As long as the 
Treaty has not been entirely fulfilled, 
we will not abandon the left bank of 
the Rhine. We would have 
liked to have had the conference of 
Ambassadors demand at once either 
extradition of the Crown Prince as 
one of the War guilty, or his banish- 
ment. The reéstablishment of the 
Hohenzollerns on the throne would 
be a menace to European peace.” 
(The whole Chamber, including the 
Communists, cheered this pronounce- 
ment.) “Your unanimous agree- 
ment against the return of the Ho- 
henzollerns will be known this even- 
ing throughout the world. . . . I 
ask you to pass judgment on the at- 
titude of a Government which would 
have preferred immediate, rapid 
sanctions, but which, to avoid a break 
with the Allies, preferred to adopt 
their point of view.” 


A Joke? , 


The idea of a monarchy is still alive 
in France. We must break up all 
lines, organize for combat and agree 
on measures to be taken. Arm your- 
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selves seriously and remain calmly 
silent so as to be able to strike ener- 
getically when the time comes. 
France will never be a great and 
strong nation again until she is pro- 
tected by the heavy sword of a legiti- 
mate king. A legitimate descendant 
of the House of Capet is behind you 
and will prepare the way for a tri- 
umphant return of the Kings of 
France and Navarre. 

This poster was placarded through- 
out Paris, appealing to voters to tear 
up their ballots and to the Orléanists 
to desert Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, 
and rally to the standard of Louis, 
Prince de Bourbon, grandson of 
Louis XVII. 

The police made no effort to in- 
terfere with the posters, which at- 
tracted large crowds and provoked 
the comment that a change might be 
a good thing. But no one could an- 
swer the question: Who is this Louis? 

It seems hard to think that Paris, 
home of revolution though it is, will 
think seriously about the proclama- 
tion of an unknown and unheard of 
prince. Yet, the Royalist element 
has been considerably strengthened of 
late years and if the partisans of the 
Bourbon, Orléans and Bonaparte 
causes were to unite (which seems 
impossible), a situation might arise 
under the guise of Fascism that 
would be a distinct political menace 
to the Republic. On the face of it, 
it looks more like a practical joke 
than anything else. 


The Royal Joust 

“The King of England and the 
King of France are fighting again.” 
They are figures in an ancient clock- 
tower at Calais, who emerge each 
day at noon and joust with lances. 
Early in the War the mechanism was 
damaged by a German shell. The 
Kings said to one another: Paz vo- 
biscum; the Calaisiens exclaimed: 
Miracle! Now a clock-maker has re- 
paired the mechanism and the two 
Allies are once more fighting, where- 
at the Calaisiens say cynically, with 
an expressive French shrug of the 
shoulders: C’est la fin de Valliance. 


Poor Gobs 


French gobs are to be introduced 
to a new gastronomical delicacy—ze- 
bras! The Chicago Daily Tribune 
said the decision was made by the 
Ministry of Marine “to include the 
striped animals in Navy rations.” 
The report may, however, be the un- 


fortunate result of a mistranslation. | 








GERMANY 
Stresemann Falls 


In an attempt to force a vote of 
confidence in the Reichstag, which 
he knew would not support him, 
Chancellor Stresemann was defeated 
by 155 to 230 votes. The Chancel- 
lor thereupon tendered his resigna- 
tion with those of his Cabinet to 
President Ebert, who accepted them. 

When quitting the Chancellery 
ex-Chancellor Stresemann said that 
he was reminded of ex-Chancellor 
Cuno’s remark when he vacated the 
building last August: “I am glad 
to leave this house, where I never 
spent one happy hour.” Appar- 
ently Herr Stresemann shared this 
view. 

President Ebert, unable to dis- 
solve the Reichstag and hold an 
election owing to the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, found him- 
self in a dilemma. He offered the 
vacant Chaneellorship in turn to 
Herr von Kardorff, Dr. Hergt and 
Dr. Heinrich F. Albert; all refused. 
Finally, the President wrote to Dr. 
Albert: “It having become ob- 
viously impossible at this time to 
form a Government on the basis of 
a parliamentary majority, I must 
ask you to override the seruples and 
hesitation which you previously ex- 
pressed to me and to form a 
Cabinet.” 


Dr. Albert then called upon the 
President and promised to form a 
Cabinet, but it is unlikely that he 
will sueceed. This means that the 
Reichstag will have to be dissolved 
and a real dictatorship set up, or a 
general election held. 

The new Chancellor was at one 
time an attaché in the German 
Embassy at Washington under 
Count von Bernstorff, in which ¢a- 
pacity he acted as fiscal agent of 
the Wilhelmstrasse (German For- 
eign Office) and is said to have dis- 
bursed $40,000,000 for war propa- 
ganda purposes. His last appoint- 
ment was as Minister of Finance in 
the Cuno Cabinet. 

Politically he will not be better 
off than was ex-Chancellor Strese- 
mann. He will inherit, as a “ non- 
partisan” man, the same internal 
political difficulties. His policy will 
be the same: to restore finances, to 
provide an agreement with France 
without admitting the legality of the 
Ruhr occupation or jeopardizing the 
interests of the other Allies, to eon- 
ciliate Bavaria and strengthen Min- 
ister President von Knilling, to re- 
press Monarchism and Bolshevism. 


! 


| 





RUSSIA 
A Vibrant Echo 


Prince Felix Yusupov, traveling as 
Count Sumarokov-Elston, accompa- 
nied by his wife, Princess Irene, sec- 
ond cousin of the Tsar and daughter 
of the Grand Duke Alexander Mich- 
aelovitch, and Baroness Wrangel, 
wife of the famed General whose 
White Army failed to overthrow the 
Bolshevik régime in Russia, arrived 
in the U. S. on board the S. S. Beren- 
garia. 

Prince Yusupov declared that he 
had not come to the U. 8. to further 
“any personal ambitions” or any 
plans to restore the Monarchy. He 
had come to sell $1,000,000 of jewels 
—some of which once belonged to 
Tsar Peter the Great, Catherine IT, 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. He also in- 
tended to retrieve his two Rem- 
brandts, A Portrait of a Man, A Por- 
trait of a Woman, worth about $1,- 
000,000, which he pledged to Joseph 
E. Widener of Philadelphia for 
$500,000 at 8%. 

Prince Yusupov is about 35, slen- 
der, with gray eyes, sandy hair, sharp 
features. He is reputed “ quiet, even 
retiring.” He was, before the Soviet 
Government confiscated all his prop- 
erty, one of the richest men in Rus- 
sia, and could, it was said, travel 
from one end of European Russia to 
another and sleep each night on his 
own property. He was educated in 
England at Eton and Oxford, being 
a contemporary of the present Prince 
of Wales at Magdalen College. 


The Yusupov Palace on the Liteiny 
Prospekt in Petrograd, is one of the 
finest of its kind in the former eapi- 
tal. Since the Bolsheviki assumed 
power it has become little more than 
a heap of ruins. Before the War, 
the Palace was crowded with price- 
less treasures. They were so well 
guarded that when King Edward 
VII, the then Prince of Wales, ex- 
pressed a desire to his brother-in- 
law, Tsar Alexander III, to see the 
famed picture gallery in the Yusu- 
pov Palace, the Tsar was obliged to 
issue a command to Prince Nicholas 
the present Prince Yusupov’s grand- 
father, in order to gain admittance. 


The name Sumarokov-Elston is a 
reminder that American blood flows 
in the Prince’s veins, though there 
ean be little of it. “The mysterious 
Colonel Elston,” as he is generally 
termed, because little is known of 
him, went to Russia in the 17th Cen- 
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tury and gained the friendship and 
confidence of Peter the Great. Later 
General Felix Nicholaievitech Elston 
great-grandson of Colonel Elston, 
married the heiress of the last Count 
of Sumarokov and received permis- 
sion from Tsar Nicholas I (1825- 
1855) to use the name of Sumarokov- 
Elston. It was their son who mar- 
ried Princess Yusupov, the sole heir- 
ess of the fabulously rich and eeecn- 
trie Prince Nicholas Yusupov (gran¢ 
father). 


The Prince is, however, famous or 
notorious, depending on the view- 
point, for his share in the killing of 
the so-called monk, Gregory Ras- 
putin, on Dee. 23, 1916. During the 
past two months there have been 
three contributions of interest on the 
subject in Le Matin, Paris journal. 

The first is an article by Vladimir 
Purishkevitch setting forth minutely 
the details of Rasputin’s death. He 
deals principally with familiar data, 
such as the supper in Yusupov’s pal- 
ace in Petrograd, where wine and 
sweetmeats poisoned with cyanide of 
potassium were served to him with- 
out fatal results; how Yusupov shot 
him and still he did not die; how Pu- 
rishkeviteh shot him twice and kicked 
him in the head, without his dying. 
The story goes on: 


“What’s the matter, my dear boy? 
Calm yourself. He’s dead; I finished 
him. Come into your study.” 


Yusupov, still deathly sick, looked at 
me with a distrait air, but obeyed. I 
yut my arm around him to assist him, 
le kept repeating: ** Felix ! Felix! 
Felix!” 

He went down the passage just as the 
soldiers brought in the body. When Yusu- 
pov saw them he slipped from my arm, 
rushed into his study, seized the rubber 
slug shot that Maklahoff had given him, and 
sprang down the stairs toward the body. 
He who had poisoned without the poison 
producing an effect—he who had _ shot 
without the ball finding its mark—could 
not believe that Rasputin was actually a 
corpse. He rushed at him in a crisis of 
Savage exultation, and struck him over 
and over again on the temple with the 
heavy slug shot. 

I stood transfixed at the top of the 
stairs, unable at first to comprehend what 
was occurring. I was the more perplexed 
because, to my profound astonishment, 
Rasputin showed some sign of life. He 
turned his face upward, and I could see 
his right eye roll. It seemed to transfix 
me with a dull but terrible glare. It still 
haunts me even today. 

I soon recovered, however, and ordered 
the soldiers to drag Yusupov away from 
Rasputin, for he would get covered with 
blood and soil everything around. If an 
investigation followed, the police might re- 
construct the tragedy from the bloodstains. 
The soldiers obeyed, but they had great 
trouble in dragging off Yusupov, who con- 
tinued to strike the dying man on the tem- 
ple with relentless, savage fury. Finally, 
the two soldiers seized him by the arms, 
all bloody as he was, and dragged him to 
a great leather-covered sofa. His face pre- 
sented a horrible sight. His eyes were 
wild, his features distorted, and he kept 
repeating senselessly: ‘Felix! Felix! 
Felix!” 


The second is a letter from Prince 
Yusupov to Le Matin, in which he 











defends himself against Purishkeviteh 
and seemingly seeks the credit for the 
murder, 


barbarous which act he 
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LASPUTIN 


softens by the excuse of patriotism. 
Referring to the Purishkevitch ar- 
ticle, which was current in Russia as 
a journal in 1918, he said: 

These pages were of a tendentious char 
acter. They contained many inexactitudes 
and their publication was the cause of the 
complete rupture of the friendship between 
Purishkevitch and myself. j For 
the whole of Russia his death was a _su- 
preme deliverance. Patriotic fervor had 
reached such a pitch at this moment that 
if those who were in the immediate en- 
tourage of the Emperor and those who had 
in their grasp the military and civil power 
had seen fit to profit by the occasion. Rus 
sia would have been saved and would have 


avoided the terrible fate which subse- 
quently overtook her. t 
(Signed) PRINCE F. YUSUPOY. 


Of even greater interest is a letter 
which Prince Yusupov’s father-in- 
law, Grand Duke Alexander Michol- 
aievitch, wrote to Le Matin: 


Perhaps you [the editor] do not know 
that one of the assassins is the husband 
of my adored daughter. I do not doubt 
that the motives that impelled these men 
to kill a person whose influence was in 
certain respects fatal were highly pa- 
triotic; but the act itself, the means em- 
ployed, and the fear of discovery are be- 
neath all Christian ethics and morality. 
For that reason I disavow this murder 
with all the strength of my soul, and I 
pray that its authors may repent, and may 
find the peace of a purified conscience. 


SPAIN 


Fascismo Meets Somaten 


His Catholic Majesty, King 
Alfonso of Spain, accompanied by 
his consort Queen Victoria and his 





political Dictator, General Primo 
Rivera, or the Marquis de Estella, as 
he really is, made a triumphal entry 
into the Kternal City, where they 
were greeted on all sides by an en- 
thusiasm which transcends that 
accorded to any Catholic monarch 
who has visited Rome in recent times.* 

The King and Queen of Spain paid 
their respects to King Vittorio 
Emanuele and Queen Elena of Italy 
and were, during their visit, the 
guests of the Italian Monarchs in the 
(Juirinal Palace. On two oceasions 
visits were made to the Vatican. 
On the first visit the Pope re- 
ceived his distinguished visitors with 
all the ceremony and pageantry which 
the Holy See could muster. King 
Alfonso kissed the Pope’s toe, read 
him an address and was about to 
make the ritual osculation on the holy 
toe onee again, when the Pope took 
his hands, raised him to his feet and 
warmly embraced him. The second 
visit was more informal and strictly 
secret. Both Queen Victoria and 
General Primo Rivera were received 
by His Holiness, who presented the 
Queen with four gold medals—one 
for each of her sons. Meanwhile 
three-cornered negotiations were 
afoot between Premier Mussolini of 
Italy and Dictator Primo Rivera of 
Spain and Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, or Foreign Minis- 
ter. 

Diplomatically speaking, the visit 
of the King and Queen of Spain to 
Rome was of great importance. No 
precise information was published by 
the authorities concerning the results, 
but the Vatican and Premier Mus- 
solini were of the opinion that the 
negotiations were both cordial and 
satisfactory. It is then to be assumed 
that King Alfonso’s visit has been 
successtul, 

There are two main points which 
are sure to have been discussed. One 
concerned the Chigi Palace or Italian 
Foreign Office, and had to do 
with the promotions of a_ polit- 
ical and economic entente between the 
two Fascisti States. Both Italy and 
Spain are Mediterranean Powers, 
both have trade interests in South 
America, and both, by Fascist coups, 
have succeeded in reéstablishing the 
authority of the Crown. The En- 
tente, it was considered, will be to 
make Fascism a greater force in in- 
ternational polities and to bring both 


* King Albert of the Belgians visited 
Rome last year. This was the first visit 


of any Catholic monarch since 1870, when 
Pope Pius IX threatened a ban on Cath- 
olic monarchs who accepted the hospitality 
of the House of Savoy, which had usurped 
his temporal power, 
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Powers into the Tangiers disputet 
with a common agreement. 

The second point concerned the 
Vatican and was of a religious nature. 
The conditions of the Concordat of 
1851, which regulated the relation of 
the Church and State in Spain and 
which Jaid down that only three re- 
ligious orders ¢ were to be established, 
were broken and friction occurred 
with the Vatican. In 1910 a measure 
known as the Padlock Bill was passed 
by the Cortes and recognized by the 
Pope. This bill prohibited the estab- 
lishment of any more orders in Spain. 
In 1912 it lapsed but was prolonged 
by instruction to the Bishops from 
the Pope, though the Cortes (Spanish 
Parliament) tried to abrogate it. 
Since then relations between the Vati- 
can and the State have not been too 
friendly. The new order in Spain 
now makes it possible for a lasting 
agreement to be made between the 
State and Church, which is allegedly 
the object of King Alfonso. 

King Alfonso referred to General 
Rivera as “ My Mussolini,” and in : 
speech General Rivera said of Pre- 
mier Mussolini: “ Your figure is no 
longer only Italian but it is 
wo.’ 1 -wide... You are the apostle of 
“ campaign against dissolution and 
anarchy in Europe. You have known 
how to speak to the hearts of your 
people and have rapidly won them 
over to order, work and justice. This 
has been your truly masterful work 
and therein lies your rea] strength. 

“Your name is pronounced by all 
healthy-minded people with profound 
respect and ‘ Mussolinismo’ has be- 
come a religion, has become a doc- 
trine of redemption which finds in 
the whole world thousands of ad- 
mirers and proselytes. A great part 
of the Spanish Army and people— 
indeed, almost all of them—realized 
that the example of Fascismo in Italy 
could be imitated and they performed 
the same work of redemption. This 
I am proud to proclaim today before 
the head of the Italian State, who is 
also head of Fascismo.” 

In his reply Signor Mussolini said: 
“When Italy last September heard 
of your movement we realized that, 
though different in method, our two 
revolutions had the same finalities. 


+ The Tangiers dispute now rages be- 
tween France, Britain, Italy, Spain; some 
other nations have ancillary interests. 
The bone of contention is: Who will gov- 
ern Tangiers on the north Moroccan coast, 
now under international control? For 
various reasons the Powers have never 
been able to settle this question and the 
dispute has lasted intermittently since 
1906 (TIME, July 16). 

t San Vincente de Paul, Felipe Neri and 
one other which was to have been named. 





We both wished to free the vital 
forces of our peoples from disastrous 
influences of impossible political doc- 
trines and of men incapable of as- 
suming difficult responsibilities of 
command.” 


CHINA 
A Tribute 

A monument to the late U. 8. Pres- 
ident, Warren G. Harding, whose 
friendship for China and world peace 
was proved by his ealling the Wash- 
ington Conference, was unveiled in 
Central Park (Peking) near the altar 
of the Five Earths (which symbol- 
izes the five races of China) on the 
2,400th anniversary of the death of 
Confucius. There were present among 
others: Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
U. S. Minister; Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, former Chinese Minister to 
the U. S., who took a leading part in 
the Washington Conference; both 
gentlemen made speeches emphasizing 
President Harding’s friendship for 
China. 

The monument was erected by pop- 
ular subscription through the efforts 
of the “ Diplomatie Association.” It 
is a marble obelisk ten feet high 
on a simple marble base which bears 
Chinese and English inscriptions. 


JAPAN 


New Alarm 

At half past eleven o’clock in the 
morning, when many were busy 
erecting a new Tokyo on the débris 
of the old Tokyo, ruined by the 
great September earthquake (TIME, 
Sept. 10 et seq.), the Imperial city 
was shaken by another sharp quake 
which lasted eleven minutes. No 
damage was done, but many people 
were thoroughly frightened and some 
left the city. 


Democracy 


His Imperial Highness, Prince Ku- 
nihisa Kuni, at his own request, was 
divorced by royal command from his 
Imperial rank. He is now a com- 
moner and will henceforth be known 
as Marquis Kuni. 

The Marquis Kuni is a brother of 
Princess Nagako, who may one day 
be Empress of Japan, being at pres- 
ent the bride-elect of Prince Regent 
Hirohito. The royal wedding was 
postponed at the time of the recent 
earthquake (Time, Sept. 17). 

The voluntary relinquishment of 
royal title was said to be an act with- 
out precedent in the history of Japan. 








A Serious Accusation 

Dr. Floyd Williams Tomkins, Pres- 
ident of the Friends of Korea in 
America and a leading clergyman of 
Philadelphia, filed a protest with U. 
S. Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, against Japanese inhuman- 
ity in killing Koreans in Japan dur- 
ing the earthquake. 

The charges made by Dr. Tomkins 
were based upon written evidence, 
supplied by a Captain Hedstrom, 
U. S. citizen and assistant dock su- 
perintendent at Yokohama, which is 
backed up by other American observ- 
ers. The virtual indictment says “that 
the official order went out to kill as 
many Koreans as_ possible Bins 
that on Sunday, Sept. 2, 1923, 250 
Koreans were bound hand and foot, 
in groups of five, placed in an old 
junk, covered with oil, burned alive”; 
that soldiers, ordered to shoot eight 
Koreans, apparently enjoyed the hor- 
ror of a party of Americans, who 
were forced to witness the prepara- 
tions for the executions, and “ instead 
of shooting the Koreans they bayo- 
netted them ”; that hundreds of Kor- 
eans were massacred and “ thousands 
interned with insufficient supplies.” 

The report then goes on to say that 
the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of Korea * was guaranteed 
in 1882 by 14 nations, among them 
Japan, who followed “the example 
of the U. 8S.” “The U. S. agreed 
that if Korea should be unjustly or 
oppressively dealt with it would ex- 
ert its ‘good offices.’ Yet we find 
Korea absorbed by the very power 
which guaranteed its independence, 
and a people once proud to eall them- 
selves Korean citizens now reduced 
to ‘people without a country,’ with 
no one to speak in their behalf.” 

The Japanese Embassy at Wash- 
ington stated that fighting “ between 
Koreans and Japanese, and between 
Japanese and Socialists and Anar- 
chists,” did take place at the time of 
the great quake. The number of 
Japanese and Koreans killed was 
placed between 200 and 300. It was 
denied that 250 Koreans were burned 
in oil. The Koreans, said an Em- 
bassy official, were interned for their 
own protection and “ 2,700 free rail- 
way tickets were provided for such 
Koreans as desired to go to their 
homes outside the earthquake zone.” 





*On Aug. 22, 1910, Korea was formally 
annexed to Japan and the name changed 
to Chiésen. By an Imperial Rescript of 
1919, Chésen became an integral part of 
the Japanese Empire, and the equality of 
Koreans with Japanese was declared. 
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Schumann-Heink 


More than 60 years old, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink gave a recital (in 
Baltimore) the other night—a recital 
of superb beauty. The passage of 
time seems scarcely to have dimmed 
her great voice. If you ask her the 
reason for it, she will tell you it is 
the result of living naturally. “I 
have never liked anything artificial,” 
she will tell you. “Look at me I 
do not use rouge. Certainly I need 
beautifiers more than most women. 
But I live by nature.” 


And indeed there is about her a 
health and sense and sanity that ex- 
hilarates you like a very spirit of the 
green earth. She is the daughter of 
a Hungarian father and an Italian 
mother and you find in her that plain 
earthy sense that is characteristic of 
the Italians. She will continue that 
she owes her voice to her many chil- 
dren. “ With every child my voice 
grew better. And in my early years 
I was left alone to support eight 
children. I had to work hard and 
study hard and become a success in 
opera to keep them fed, clothed and 
sheltered.” 

A recent book* tells an extraordi- 
nary story about this extraordinary 
woman. One afternoon years ago 
the director of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House asked her hesitatingly 
whether she could sing in Die Wal- 
kiirie that night. He was badly in 
need of her services. She said: 
“Why not?” That evening she sang 
as an aérial Valkyrie—that is to say, 
suspended in the iron ring. Next 
evening her ninth child was born. A 
few nights later she was again in the 
iron ring singing. 

She had sons in the War in both 
the American and German armies, 
and underwent the agonies of such a 
sardonic situation. “They might be 
killing each other,’ she would say, 
with a sudden look of sorrow on her 
merry face. One son went to horri- 
ble doom in a sunken German sub- 
marine. These emotional pangs have 
bred in her a great pity and tender- 
ness for soldiers of all races. It is 
this which has made her devote her- 
self to the American Legion, for 
whose benefit she sings constantly. 


She is an utter conservative, and 
says she finds wisdom and happiness 
in respect for authority—the author- 
ities of Church and State. When I 
had a husband,” she says, “I re- 
spected the authority that nature had 
placed over me. I obeyed my hus- 
band.” 





*THe ART OF THE PRIMA DONNA—- 
Frederick H. Martens—Appleton ($3.00). 





Heroisms 

The other evening the San Carlo 
Opera Company was giving Carmen 
in the Boston Opera House. The 
orchestra was discoursing melodi- 
ously; on stage Alice Gentle as Car- 
men was making one of those swag- 
gering exits characteristic of the part. 
She passed out over a bridge a num- 
ber of feet above the stage. Sud- 
denly there came a cracking—then a 
crackling. The bridge collapsed! 
The singer was thrown violently to 
the floor behind the scenery. Dazed, 
badly shaken, her hip painfully 
wrenched, she went back into the 
performance. 

This sort of thing is characteristic 
of singers. Caruso in the midst of 
his fatal illness sang a performance 
in Brooklyn when he should have 
been in bed. Half way through he 
suffered a hemorrhage of the throat 
had to stop. His rashness helped 
him to the grave. 

A Prodigious Success 

A magnificent tale is told by peo- 
ple who visited Milan during the 
Summer past. 

There was in the conservatory in 
the Lombard city a man of middle 
life and of some wealth, a tenor. He 
had been studying for years with 
that grand heroism that you find in 
aspirants who have never contrived 
to sing a decent note. No manager, 
even of the smallest company, would 
give him a début. In the Spring a 
number of students held a econfabula- 
tion at the end of which they went 
to the tenor, told him that the man- 
agers were conspiring against him, 
and that they, his friends, were go- 
ing to get up a performance for him. 
He was overjoyed. 

They engaged a theatre, gathered 
a good company for Aida, announced 
a performance with the tenor, who 
was known and laughed at all over 
town, as Radames. The Milanese, 
notably facetious, packed the house 
on the august night. 

When the curtain rose and revealed 
the tenor the audience gave him a 
tremendous ovation, to which he 
bowed in all dignity. He sang ter- 
ribly, but they applauded every note 
he emitted. When the others of the 
east—good artists—sang, they hissed 
them. Wilder and wilder grew the 
farce until everybody in the audience 
and on stage—save the unfortunate 
tenor—was choking with laughter. 
The hero was puzzled, but accepted 
his suecess. After the performance 
they put him in his carriage and in 
the ancient grand manner unhitched 
the horses, and the cheering crowd 
dragged him to his home, where after 
long parting shouts of “ bravo” they 
left him to meditate. 








CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

_The Light That Failed. Inspec- 
tion of this picture can result only 
in a moral indictment against Kip- 
ling for releasing his noted novel to 
the cinema. Despite the selection of 
Jacqueline Logan and Perey Mar- 
mont for the leads, the picture 
misses fire. The wave of the au- 
thor’s emotion was spent in the 
transfer to pantomime. 


To the Ladies. A good many 
plays come to the shrine of light 
comedy, but few are chosen. This is 
one of the few. Derived from a 
stage play by George S. Kaufman 
and Mare Connelly (authors of 
Merton of the Movies, ete.), it re- 
tains most of the original sparkle. 
Credit is due to Director James 
Cruze and the capable cast which he 
assembled. 


Flaming Youth endeavors to es- 
tablish that young men and maidens 
wild are going up in the smoke of 
their own cigarettes. It contains 
all the rabble of trashy devices 
which cinema directors employ tra- 
ditionally to indicate the younger 
degeneration, even to the midnight 
bathing party. All this is un- 
tunate, since the story of the 
socially rabid mother who on 
her deathbed persuaded her phy- 
sician to write her spirit let- 
ters of her daughter’s progress, is 
rather ingenious. She gave tlie giri 
the combination of the safe where 
the letters were to be left, hoping 
that the reports and _ reflections 
therein would fortify her philosophy 
against a jazz-mad world. Milton 
Sills and Colleen Moore make much 
of the leading réles. 


The Mailman. A very small and 
energetic group of citizens are in- 
tent upon rousing the large and 
lethargic population to the rescue of 
its postal servants. Apparently 
mailmen are distressingly under- 
paid, overworked and ill provided 
for by pension. These points are all 
driven home in this film with +'> 
sounding mallet of melodrama. The 
purpose of the plan is obviously to 
provide campaign material for the 
emancipation of the mail slaves; bv 
its banality it serves another cause 
equally well—the cause of those who 
detest the rank old-fashioned type 
of hiss and cur melodrama. 


The Day of Faith. When the 
movies go into the pulpit they usu- 
ally lack conviction. From screen 
pulpits around the country this pic- 
ture will attempt to preach its ser- 
mon of love and regeneration in a 
Mission of the slums. Seeking the 
cold ice of logic, it attacks its prob- 
lem with snowballs dripping slush. 
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at Appomattox. The Battle of Mal- 

vern Hill is the nearest approach to 

- , melodrama. Jefferson Davis and 

New Plays tempt which brought back to the | gionawall Jackson are picturesque 


The Failures. Even the indomita- 
ble (and well merited) loyalty of the 
metropolitan critics to the Theatre 
Guild could not be stretched to rec- 
ommend this play without serious 
reservations. It has all the virtues 
and most of the glaring faults of an 
experiment. The author is H. R. 
Lenormand, one of a small group of 
French writers who have been striv- 
ing for years to break away from the 
conventional. He has broken away. 
But he has damaged his product in 
the struggle. 

His story has the strong smell of 
dreary sordidness. Degeneration is 
the theme; a playright and his actress 
wife, the characters. The playwright 
will not cheapen his work to pander 
to the petty tastes of the masses 
whose franes support the Theatre. 
He lives on the earnings of his wife. 
To gain food and clothing for him, 
she sells herself to a succession of 
stage-deor libertines. He gets the 
food and clothes. Finally he turns 
to a variety of unpleasant activities, 
brings the curtain down by stran- 
gling his wife in drunken frenzy. 

Fourteen fitful fragments of their 
decline and fall are whisked by in 
staceato succession. Fourteen is too 
many times to snap the thread of 
theatrical illusion. Rather a restless 
rise of suspense is the result; it sags 
and raust be picked up again with 
visible effort at the beginning of each 
scene, 

There is one thing which the The- 
atre Guild can be trusted to do well; 
that is, casting. Jacob Ben Ami and 
Winifred Lenihan (who did well as 
Anne Hathaway in Will Shake- 
speare) offer two performances as 
fine as anything in the current Thea- 
tre. Masterly interpretations in 
minor parts are supplied by favorite 
players of many Guild productions, 
viz.: Dudley Digges, Henry Travers, 
Helen Westley. 

New York Evening Post: “The 
Theatre Guild has made another ex- 
eursion into the theatrically bizarre 
and has come back almost empty- 
handed.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “A filling 
performance of a brutally honest 
play that trudges doggedly through 
the squalor of life.” 


. 


Robert E. Lee. John Drinkwater 
has once more placed his fingers on 
the pulse of American history and at- 
tempted to count the heartbeats of a 
nation. He has by no means dupli- 


cated the brilliance of his first at- | 











world again a living “uincoln. 
Hampered by an absence of active 
dramatic material in the life of Lee, 
the playwright took upon himself 
the leaden load of unrelieved char- 
acter drawing. Lee was, first of all, 
a gentleman; gentlemen make a point 
of avoiding the spectacular. An even 





BERTON CHURCHILL 
“* Lee was, first of all, a gentleman ’”’ 


keel of character can leave only a 
steady wake. Steadiness implies mo- 
notony. 


In such a ease the only hope for a 
theatrical biography is the quickening 
touch of recognition. If the audi- 
ence can greet the players as old 
friends come suddenly to life a judi- 
cious compound of well remembered 
actions salted with a pinch of novelty 
may claim sustained attention. Un- 
fortunately, Northerners know of Lee 
only such fragmentary crystals as re- 
main from the precipitations of early 
education; Southerners know far 
more about Lee than any but a South- 
erner can ever learn. 


Despite these unhappy handicaps, 
Robert E. Lee emerges as a valuable 
contribution both to history and the 
stage. It has been produced and 
mounted perfectly. It rejoices in 
two singularly revealing perform- 
ances (Berton Churchill as Lee; Al- 
fred Lunt as one Private David Peel 
—a headquarters sniper, introduced 
to voice the dramatist’s thoughts). 

The action is divided into nine 
scenes—beginning with Lee’s refusal 
to command the U. S. forces in the 


contributors of atmosphere. 


The play will scarcely be popular. 
Yet it is of decided value as a 
shrewdly wrought unit of historic 
pageantry. 


Alexander Woollcott: “Lacks the 
salt, the actuality, the homeliness of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


Topics of 1923. The jaded and 
the sad have another specific in this 
revue »repared expressly to disperse 
their difficulties. It is possibly the 
most effective remedy of its kind, yet 
devised by the Doctors Shubert. It 
contains Delysia, piquant offering 
from France. It has a quantity of 
rough-house humor that may be 
counted on to disturb the ribs enor- 
mously. It has a vast supply of 
startling color. Its musie and its 
girls are equally appealing. In fact 
it may be recommended as an excel- 
lent example of just what a revue 
should be. 


Out of the Seven Seas. You can- 
not quarrel with a producer for com- 
ing to town with a blood-red, dope- 
dimmed melodrama any more than 
you can quarrel with a child who 
plays Indian. There is in our na- 
ture that corner that reacts with in- 
variable favor toward proceedings 
that curdle the blood. Out of the 
Seven Seas is frankly designed for 
that purpose. The characters finally 
end up in a Hongkong opium den. 
It is preposterously illogical; mod- 
erately intense; and particularly for- 
tunate in the penetrating perform- 
ances of George Marion and Lotus 
Robb. 


Sharlee is listed as a musical com- 
edy. With little music and less com- 
edy, it strives desperately to attract 
attention with specialty dancers and 
wornout samples from the old, old 
bag of tricks. Though Juliette Day 
is a diverting heroine, to see so capa- 
ble a personality buried under the 
deadening debris of utter dullness 
adds to the general sadness. 


Inexcusable 


Time in its issue of Nov. 26 re- 
ported the news that Réjane, famed 
French actress, would shortly come 
to the U. S. for a series of perform- 
ances. The report was picked up 
from a metropolitan daily and was 
not properly verified. Less than the 
usual amount of investigation would 
have revealed that the great Réjane 
has been dead these two years. 
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“ Hokum ” 


Its Genesis and Meaning— 
An Eternal Property 


Assiduous readers of metropolitan 
theatrical intelligence have found the 
word “hokum” firmly embedded in 
the critical vocabulary. Those un- 
familiar with theatrical esoterics may 
be mystified by its repeated reappear- 
ance. It obviously contains an un- 
complimentary flavor; its meaning 
may be a trifle vague. It is so often 
used that it seems to become a generic 
condemnation of a multitude of the- 
atrical sins. 

“Hokum” is defined by general 
consent of the show world as any 
aged but infallible situation, action 
or remark which will reduce an audi- 
ence to laughter, tension or tears. 

Where the word “hokum” came 
from is clear enough. “ Hocus 
pocus ” is a veteran in good standing, 
meaning “to trick, sham or cheat.” 
Obviously it crept into the theatrical 
vocabulary through the realization 
that presenting a new play, skit or 
act full of old stuff is in a sense cheat- 
ing the audience. 

It is obvious, then, why dramatic 
eritics delight in impaling a squirm- 
ing situation on their argute pens and 
holding it up for ridicule with de- 
lighted cries of “hokum.” A show 
that is “all hoked up” is obviously 
the work of a group of playwright, 
author and producer who lack imagi- 
nation. They are feeding the audi- 
ence last year’s fare warmed over. 

Examples are legion. How many 
thousands of times has a comedian let 
a match burn until it singes his 
fingers? How many million people 
have laughed at his resulting agita- 
tion? In nearly every musical show 
ever produced one character or an- 
other, exit bound, will bump into the 
wings for comic effect. Hundreds of 
pairs of comedians have walked with 
inereasing rapidity up and down the 
stage until one suddenly queries the 
other: “ Who’s winning? ” 

Hundreds of candles burn in hun- 
dreds of stage windows while hun- 
dreds of stage mothers yearn for hun- 
dreds of wandering boys to return. 
Villians hiss: “You will suffer for 
this” all over the one-night stands. 
Heroines hold up burglars with pis- 
tols that aren’t loaded. Working 
girls are leered at by wicked em- 
ployers. 

These devices have been used in 
their essential form ever since the 
Theatre began. They are fundamen- 
tal and apparently eternal properties 
of the theatrical artificer. Not even 
excessive employment on cinema lots 
has dulled their efficiency. They 
never miss fire. W. R. 





ART 


Bone 


When Conrad visited these shores 
a few months ago, artistic and liter- 
ary America was almost as interested 
in his friends, the Bones, as in the 
great word-painter of the Seven Seas. 
Captain David Bone is master of 
the good ship Tuscania, while his 
brother, Muirhead, is probably the 
most accomplished etcher of Scotland. 
Muirhead Bone secreted himself from 
reporters and explored the by-ways 
of Manhattan with his pad and cop- 
per-plate. Wherever he saw an arch- 
itectural vista he liked, out came the 
pencil or stylus. An exhibition of 
the products of his American tour 
is to be seen this Winter. Mean- 
while two samples of his work are 
on view. At the Metropolitan, with 
Strang, Cameron and other Scotch 
etchers, Bone is to be seen at his best 
—a best which comes little short of 
Rembrandt, Whistler and Seymour 
Haden, the high gods of the etcher’s 
Olympus. Besides some of his finest 
architectural plates, there are litho- 
graphs of English shipyards in War- 
time. 

At the Harlow Galleries is a more 
miscellaneous group, including sev- 
eral attempts at portraiture, not so 
successful as his striking transcripts 
of Piceadilly Cireus, Charing Cross 
Station, St. James’ Hall and other 
London landmarks. 


“Father and Son, Aug. 3” 

The dramatic scene in the sitting- 
room of an old-fashioned Yankee 
homestead at Plymouth, Vt., where 
in the early morning hours of Aug. 
3, 1923, Calvin Coolidge was sworn 
in by his father as 30th President of 
the U. S., will be commemorated in 
a painting by Walter Gilman Page 
of Boston, Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Art Commission. Page 
has recorded all the details of the 
room—glass lamp, family Bible, old 
combination desk and bookease, bowl 
of flowers, bay window and Col. 
John Coolidge himself—an interior 
full of pictorial, as well as historical, 
value. 





Photography 

The Seventh International Salon 
of Photography, at the Los Angeles 
Museum, had prints by 88 exhibitors 
representing eleven countries. Bro- 
mide prints, “transfers,” lithographs, 
“palladium” prints and many other 
types of media showed the variety 
and aesthetic quality which camera 
art has attained. A feature was the 
group of “gum prints” of N. P. 
Moerdyke, director of the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Gum 





prints are made from a_ negative 
called a pattern, from which a re- 
touched negative is transferred to 
paper in front of a light, eliminating 
or making prominent portions as de- 
sired. Four printings are made on 
special water-color paper, the nega- 
tive being painted each time with 
gray or black pigments, bringing out 
the high lights, velvety shadows and 
soft lines reminiscent of Corot. One 
gum print requires six hours of man- 
ual labor. . 

A gum print exhibit was also held 
at the Camera Club, Manhattan, by 
Dr. Theron W. Kilmer, a physician 
who specializes in portrait studies of 
uncommon types in this difficult me- 
dium. This exhibition will later tour 


the U. S. 


Rugs 

James F. Ballard, St. Louis ama- 
teur, presented his collection of 129 
rare oriental rugs to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Manhattan. He 
still has 250. In the 18 years during 
which he has collected rugs, he has 
traveled over 300,000 miles in search 
of his textile treasures. Some of them 


.cost him as much as $35,000 and 


years of pursuit, and with the acquisi- 
tion of almost every one is connected 
a tale of adventure or hardship. Two 
Seljuk “bird rugs,’ woven in 1550, 
were secured in Constantinople in 
1922 and went with him through the 
sack and massacre of Smyrna. Hun- 
gary, Thrace, Rhodes, Asia Minor, 
Persia, Bagdad, Damascus—all are 
represented. 


In Iceland 


Asgrimur Jonsson, foremost paint- 
er of Iceland, has been pensioned by 
the Althing (Icelandic Parliament) 
to allow him to continue his work 
unhampered. Six of his paintings 
hang in the Legislative Assembly 
Hall. The Government is assisting 
ten other painters to study in Den- 
mark and other Continental art cen- 
ters. The Iceland painters are but 
slightly touched by modernism; their 
subjects deal largely with the wild 
snow and ice-scapes of their native 
land. 


In Detroit 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, in 
pu:chasing Henri Matisse’s Interior, 
is one of the few public galleries in 
America to recognize the Post-Im- 
pressionists. The painting is an ex- 
cellent example of the artist’s ex- 
treme simplification of form, his 
strong outlines, his vivid blues, 
greens, oranges. Since the death of 
Renoir, Matisse has been generally 
ranked by advanced aesthetes of the 
Clive Bell school as the greatest 
painter of France—and therefore, of 


! the world. 
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Riceyman Steps* 
Mr. Bennett Ransacks a Few 
Open Basements 

The Story. The romance of Henry 
Earlforward, middle-aged bookseller 
of Riceyman Steps, Clerkenwell, and 
of Violet Arb, well-to-do widow, past 
40 who had recently inherited the con- 
fectioner’s shop across the way, was 
an odd but happy linking together of 
two penny-pinching temperaments. 
The grand passion of Henry’s life was 
for solid cash—a passion so strong it 
attained the proportions of self-saeri- 
ficing heroism. When he discovered 
on the eve of his marriage that Violet 
had actually been paying their mutual 
charwoman, Hlsie, less than he, he 
glowed to think what a wonderful 
wife he was getting. So he wedded 
her with a nine-caret ring and Elsie 
stayed on to work harder than ever 
at even smaller wages for the two 
of them. 

At first the Earlforwards were snug 
and contented as bonds in a safe-de- 
posit box—in spite of Elsie’s shock- 
ing appetite for an occasional square 
meal—and Elsie, too, was as con- 
tented as a servant can properly ex- 
pect to be, except when she remem- 
bered her shell-shocked suitor, Joe, 
who had disappeared shortly before 
the Earlforwards’ marriage. 5ut 
Henry’s passion finally proved too 
strong for him—he ate less and less 
(food is so costly), to Violet’s great 
anxiety and in spite of all she could 
do. And Violet, too, began to wither 
and pine. Then Henry fell ill and 
refused to go to the hospital—Violet 
broke under the strain and had to be 
taken off for an operation—and, at 
the worst possible moment, Joe re- 
turned, in the clutches of acute 
malaria. Elsie had to hide him in 
her room and nurse both him and 
Henry, without Henry’s finding out 
the situation—poor Elsie! Poor 
Henry and Violet, too—for Violet 
proved too insufficiently nourished to 
rally after the operation and Henry 
died the next morning in front of his 
beloved safe. The whole story, in- 
cluding Joe and Elsie, furnished a 
three days’ sensation for the news- 
papers—the Arb-Earlforward for- 
tune was ironically inherited by a 
brother who had not seen Henry for 
30 years—and only Joe and Elsie, the 
humble, got any lasting happiness out 
of the whole affair. They were mar- 
ried as soon as Joe was convalescent, 
and one certainly hopes that Doctor 
Raste, their new employer, set a good 
table—for the inarticulately heroic 


*RickyMAN Steps—Arnold Bennett— 
Doran ($2.00). 
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Elsie had at least a year’s meals to 
make up. 

The Significance. In Riceyman 
Steps, Mr. Bennett successfully re- 
turns to the rich, discursive, detailed 
manner of Clayhanger and The Old 
Wives’ Tale. <A slighter book than 
these, it is nevertheless quite as able. 
The bare outline of the plot neces- 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


He is eatraordinarily curious 


sarily makes the novel sound some- 
what squalid and overly grim—but it 
is neither. There is much humor in 
it, excellent portraiture, great fidelity 


to life. The years have not dimin- 
ished Mr. Bennett’s extraordinary 
curiosity about practically every 


thing and person in this transient 
world. 

The Critics. Laurence Stallings: 
“ Tf the narrative pauses for one mo- 
ment and Mr. Bennett perceives an 
open basement door, the whole book 


must wait while he ransacks the 
dwelling of interest.” 
The New York Times: “ The few 


characters in the book are all sordid, 
not to say squalid... . But the book 
is full of an atmosphere of spiritual 
charm and even beauty... .” 


The Author. Enoch Arnold Ben- 
nett was born (May 27, 1867) in 
North Staffordshire, England, and 
edueated at Newcastle Middle School. 
He was destined for the Law, but 
abandoned it for journalism and was 
for a time assistant editor of Woman, 
He has published more than 20 novels, 
besides essays, books of short stories 
and an array of pocket-philosophies. 
He is a successful playwright and one 
of the few living authors to own a 
yacht. 





Have Books Souls? 


Do the Volumes on the Shelves 
Demand Consideration? 


Books, we are credibly informed, 
have souls. So, in all probability, 
have houses, towns, vegetables, hair 
nets, tin cans. In the case of books, 
however, the situation becomes more 


acute. The soul of a book tends 
rather to force itself upon the 
reader. One is led to wonder what 


other qualities noble or ignoble the 
unassuming volumes on our shelves 
share with the existing lords of cre- 
ation. Have books feelings, sensi- 
bilities, all those little emotional re- 
finements which make of life so deli- 
cate an adventure? No one wants 
to hurt a book’s feelings. Are they 
sensitive? Have they their petty 
vanities, their secret aspirations, dis- 
appointments? 

Books are not, in a sense, taciturn, 
A quite simple gesture may suffice 
to bring forth a perfect volume of 
verbosity from the most unassuming. 
But they are at a disadvantage. A 
book is quite incapable of button- 
holing you. At any moment it may 
be reduced to completely submissive 


| silence by the reader’s merely turn- 


ing away his head. But does all this 
reticence imply a Spartan fortitude, 
hiding intolerable pain? 

In the ordinary bookcase, the in- 
habitants thereof may be subjected 
to inconceivable indignities. Imag- 
ine the reaction of a prim and high- 
minded Victorian romance forced to 
rub covers with Jurgen, What would 
be the feelings of Speare and Fitz- 
gerald, twin apostles of gin and 
kisses, separated by the staid blue 
covers of Mr. Gundelfinger’s up- 
roarious Ten Years at Yale? 

Alphabetical arrangement of the 
bookease is the occasion, of course, 
of obvious indignities and incongrui- 
ties. F. Seott Fitzgerald and the 
translator of Omar might, it is true, 
find a common meeting jug, but it is 
hard to conceive of Shakespeare or 
Shelley mushing up the Yukon with 
Robert W. Service, or of Thomas 
Gray passing the time of day with 
Eddie Gest. 

Some volumes, having attained 
patriarchal age, may not impossibly 
be granted a dignified privacy in the 
chill seclusion of a vault or behind a 
wire mesh, but they suffer corre- 
spondingly in that they are thus 
completely cut off from the reading 
world. After all, a book must neces- 
sarily cherish a yearning to perform 
its function of imparting its con- 


tents. There is little satisfaction in 
social position per se if no one 
bothers to find out how it was 


attained. 

The deaths of books are nearly 
always tragic. Either they are de. 
stroyed by violence or they suffer a 
lingering dissolution. How the 
younger volumes must look up to the 
martyred Aeschylus, found—wet and 
bedraggled—in the pocket of the 
drowned Shelley! 

” fie A. iy 
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Julian Street 


He Is at One with Booth 
Tarkington 

Julian (Leonard) Street left Man- 
hattan and went to live in Princeton, 
where his young son attends college. 
He does not miss the clatter of town, 
he says. He enjoys being away from 
dinners and teas. He is fond of the 
undergraduate viewpoint. He finds 
that he can work better in compara- 
tively rural surroundings. But, after 
all, Princeton is not inaccessible to 
the lights of Times Square, and last 
week Mr. Street came on to New 
York City to assist in the final eut- 
ting and revision of the cinema ver- 
sion of his novel, Rita Coventry, 
which William de Mille directed, in 
which the exotic Nita Naldi will soon 
be seen. 

Rita Coventry was Julian Street’s 
first novel. He waited until middle 
life to write it beeause he believes 
that balance and experience are 
necessary for the production of long 
fiction, Perhaps the first character- 
istic of this sane, pleasant gentle- 
man is his belief in the absolute ne- 
cessity for an author to regard his 
craft as something sacred and worthy 
of the greatest effort both in the de- 
velopment of an idea and the setting 
of it on paper. Mr. Street’s short 
stories are many of them examples 
of the finest use of short fictional 
technique. They have appeared -in 
magazines of varying types: The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Harper’s, The 
Century, ete., ete. The latest collec- 
tion of them was made this Autumn 
under the title Cross-Sections. 

Julian Street was born in Chicago, 
but he is thoroughly metropolitan in 
manner and instinet. He is quiet, 
slow moving, tall, with dark, gray- 
ing hair and a slow, almost drawling 
voice. His master is obviously Booth 
Tarkington, of whom he talks much, 


whom he admires exceedingly. They 
once wrote a play together, The 


Country Cousin. Their attitude to- 
ward modern life is much the same 

both are tolerant, interested, but a 
trifle surprised at some of its phases, 
perhaps a trifle withdrawn from it. 
To them, realism consists of the 
painting of life as something which 
has its morbid moments; but these 
moments they find it better in their 
art to suggest rather than to display. 
When Sherwood Anderson’s hero in 
Many Marriages divests himself of 
his clothes and parades naked before 
a glass, he is not only symbolical of 
the idea of Mr, Anderson’s novel but 
of the strange and exaggerated nar- 
cissism of the younger realists. In 
the face of such: aberrations, a pen 
such as Julian Street’s or Booth 
Tarkington’s takes on the aspect of 
an Exealibur. 


J. F. 








Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 

Antic Hay—Aldous Huxley—Do- 
ran ($2.00). Of Theodore Gumbril, 
sometime Oxford tutor, and his su- 
perb invention — Gumbril’s Patent 
Pneumatic 'Trousers—They Protect 
the Lumbar Ganglia and Lend Inci- 
sive Poise to Businessmen. Of his ex- 
traordinary exploits in Love and Busi- 
ness, under the beaverish protection 
of a huge, artificial beard, Of Casi- 
mir Lypiatt, the boomingly futile 
would-be genius—and Shearwater, 
the scientist who investigated sweat— 
and P. Mereaptan, the snouty-faced 
amateur of rococo amours—and Myra 
Viveash with her expiring voice— 
and Zoé—and Emily—and Rosie—a 
whole horde of fantastic characters 
daneing the antic hay around the 
sophisticated maypole of their own 
futility. Pickled peacock stuffed 
with pistachio-nuts—champagne and 
liquid cream-cheese—a witty, mor- 
dant extravaganza of modern fools 
and fribbles and farceurs and fakers, 
at times moving, at times a little ran- 
cid, always pyrotechnice—an English 
Blind Bow-Boy with infinitely more 
brilliance, grace and bite. 

J. Harpin & Son—Brand Whit- 
lock—Appleton ($2.00). Our for- 
mer Ambassador to Belgium revisits 
an Ohio Main Street. His findings 
are not precisely Sinclair Lewis’s, 
but neither are they those of the 
local Kiwanis. J. Hardin, grim, 
Puritanical buggy © manufacturer, 
could not sympathize with his son, 
Paul’s timid reaching-out toward a 
life a little less dour. The senior 
Hardin spent his life and himself in 
the fight for Prohibition—his very 
ivon honesty ruined his buggy-busi- 
ness. Paul was more successful—but 
his father’s spirit conquered in him, 
at last, when, offered an opportunity 
to eseope from the cords of an un- 
happy marriage and find freedom 
with the charming and pagan Evelyn, 
the austere and self-tormenting faith 
of his forebears reasserted itself in 
his soul and made him refuse the 
chanee. <A solidly excellent novel, 
presenting a characteristic sector of 
American life with strict impartial- 
ity—marred chiefly by excessive 
length. 

New Hampsuire—Robert Frost— 
Holt ($2.50). “A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes” by the author of 
North of Boston. The air of New 
England landseapes—the smell of 
Winter and pine-boughs and New 
England’s hesitant Spring. Fine 
work, finely presented, in a volume 
whose physical make-up is a joy to 
the eye. 
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Fundamental Income 

It is in the Presbyterian chureh— 
noted for a high degree of intellectual 
competency—that the chasm between 
fundamentalists and modernists has 
opened most hatefully wide. 

Now it appears that this gap is re-~ 
flected on the ledgers of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian church—that, in fact, there is 
$1,000,000 between the expenditures 
for foreign missions and the receipts, 

This deficit is attributed to the fact 
that Presbyterians on the Fundamen- 
talist side of the theological chasm 
are beginning to suspect that their 
money was being used to support the 
work of modernist missionaries, and,, 
consequently, are reducing their con- 
tributions. To meet this situation, all 
the officers of the Foreign Missions 
board have signed a statement the 
central sentence of which is “ If there 
is one missionary who is not true to, 
the central doctrinal convictions of 
our church, the board does not know 
him.” 

So sweeping a statement echoes the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
chureh at Dallas (Time, Nov. 26) who 
declared with astounding unanimity 
in favor of a literal interpretation of 
every word of the Apostles’ Creed. 

But the action of the Presbyterian 
board is chiefly significant for the 
following reason: It indicates that the 
Fundamentalists are more willing 
than the modernists to back up thein 
faith by their pocketbooks. From 
whence follows a corollary: The 
modernists cannot make good their 
claim to be as sincere Christians as 
the Fundamentalists unless they 
prove to be as generous givers. 


Friends 

Soon after General Degoutte occu- 
pied the Ruhr, there was submitted to. 
him a report that 127 Germans were 


being confined in one room, in- 
decently. He accepted the report at 


face value and was merciful. He did 
so, because the report was signed by 
a representative of the Society of 
Friends. 

This incident, reported by Robert 
M. Lovett, of the University of Chi- 
cago, illustrates the respect which the 
Quakers, a tiny English and American 
sect, have won in the last decade. 

In all the world there are about 
150,000 Friends or Quakers, most of 
them American. When it seemed that 
if the world were to be saved, it must 
be saved by war, theirs was a position 
of extreme embarrassment. “ They 
were inwardly pledged to a way of 
life, which, if extended through the 
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world, would eliminate the seeds of 
war. They could not of a sudden 
change the faith of a life-time and 
substitute the methods of war for the 
slower forces of love and codpera- 
tion.” 

Their answer to this challenge of 
faith was an unparalleled contribu- 
tion to relief work after the War was 
over. First they helped France. In 
1919 they began to help Austria. 
Next year they went into Germany 
and Poland; last year to Russia. 

Last summer they fed 500,000 Ger- 
man children one meal of 500 calories 
every day at a cost of two cents per 
meal—all this in spite of a violent 
American prejudice against helping 
Germans even of tender age. 

Now the Society of Friends have 
assumed the heaviest responsibility in 
their history. Accustomed to little 
budgets of a few thousands a years, 
their relief of Germany has assumed 
$10,000,000 proportions, and they 
have the assistance of public citizens 
of all sects—Bernard M. Baruch, Paul 
D. Cravath, Charles W. Eliot, ete. 
This committee is headed by Major 
General Henry T. Allen who states: 
“ America has never made war upon 
children.” 

If America decides to keep an 
indefinite number of thousands of 
German children alive, it will be 
through the Quakers. 

Coincident with the added prestige 
which this tiny sect has earned, there 
is a tendency to utilize the name 
“ Quaker ” for commercial purposes. 
This tendency is stoutly opposed by 
the Quakers of Reading, Pa., who 
seek state action to curb it. 


. . . 


In France 

An impulse to elaborate church 
ceremonial has swept France since 
the War. Some churches have intro- 
duced a fanfare of trumpets at the 
mass as in the days of the Kings. 
Many musical novelties occur. 

But Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop 
of Paris, believes that some churches 
have exceeded the limits of good 
taste. Therefore in the interest of 
Art as well as of Religion he de- 
clares, in a pastoral letter, that he 
has set up musical commissions com- 
posed of eminent priests and artists 
to give new direction to ceremonial 
and to moderate the extravagant ten- 
dencies. He is organizing a com- 
plete school of church music. And 
also he contemplates the issuance of 
new publications giving directions 
for the architecture of new churches 
and chapels. 


Overlooking the Vatican 
Rev. Dr. Bertrand M. Tipple was 
in charge of the American Methodist 
Church and College, which overlooks 
the Vatican, as early as 1910 when 








the late Theodore Roosevelt visited 
Rome. The Methodists have always 
been at loggerheads with the Vatican. 
Because Roosevelt called on _ the 
Methodists, he was refused an audi- 
ence with the Pope. 

Dr. Tipple’s resignation was ac- 
cepted last week by the Board of 
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Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Church. Dr. Frank M. North, in 
presenting the resignation, reported: 
“There are political conditions which 
need not disturb us greatly. But there 
are ecclesiastical conditions which may 
definitely disturb us. The position 
and plans of the Collegio Internazion- 
ale (Methodist International College) 
are centers of agitation. But both in 
Italy and the United States there are 
steady supporters of the enterprise, 
and the purpose to develop the school 
sanely and surely upon its present site 
is unaltered.” 


“The Greatest Priest ” 

Francis Cardinal Bourne, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
Cathedral, London (not the Abbey), 
spoke words at Stratford-on-Avon 
which have gone out to the uttermost 
parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. He said: “ We members of 
the Catholie Evidence Guild are out 
to reinstate the Pope. We want him 
to be the spiritual and ethical leader 
of the country and we are not hiding 
that fact at all. 

“Many English people are com- 
ing to think that this country made a 
mistake 300 years ago in not holding 
on to the Pope. If we can only get 
the people of this country to know 
the Pope and submit themselves to 














him, then all the other difficulties we 
talk about will vanish. 

“The days have long gone when 
one saw, as I can remember, such 
phrases as ‘Down with the Pope’ 
written on walls in public streets. In- 
stead of that notice how anxious peo- 
ple are now to respect the Pope and 
to be led by him, as for example, in 
matters concerning the late War. 

“Even within the last few weeks, 
Lord Birkenhead in a speech at Glas- 
gow referred to the Pope as the great- 
est priest in the world.” 


In Los Angeles 

The Church has gone to court. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the Board 
of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Church proposed to erect a church 
to spread the gospel among the Japa- 
nese. Permit to erect the church was 
refused by the local City Council. 
Suit has now been entered to compel 
the issuance of the permit. 


“The Clipsheet ” 

The Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has a 
publication known as The Clipsheet. 
The following article recently ap- 
peared under the caption “ Un-Ameri- 
“an Indecency in New York The- 


atres :” 

For the first time the New York theatre 
has sunk to depths of indecency which 
must be characterized as alien. 

In years past there has been dirt upon 
the American stage, but it has been Amer- 
ican dirt. It has been foulness which 
Americans could understand and, while it 
represented what was lowest in American 
life, was still human and not beastly. 

At present shows are on the American 
stage which are as foreign to America as 
anything which would be tolerated in 
Suez. 

Two girl shows in particular are grossly 
indecent. At one of these shows, girls do 
dances while practically entirely naked. 
At another show, which is offered by a 
man famous in theatrical circles and 
which is shown at a most prominent the- 
atre, girls troop down to the footlights, 
naked from the waist up and practically 
naked from the waist down—don’t call it 
nude, just plain naked, 


Taking exception to a “seene in a 
show where Mr. Ford is made to ap- 
pear as President, and particularly 
to a line . . . in regard to ‘ Axel,’ 
the son of Ford,’ The Clipsheet 
commented: “If we were Mr. 
Ford, this line would be eut out of 
that show in mighty short order.” 


It went on: 

The dialogue in the first of these shows 
is sufficiently offensive. In the second it 
goes far beyond the limits. A scene in 
the second of these shows is a burlesque 
on the play, Rain. It makes a joke of the 
activities of a woman outcast. 

Two plays are equally objectionable. 
One pictures the life of a woman of the 
streets from childhood in Normandy to old 
age in Tunis. These theatres are packed 
with men, women and children. 

Never before have leading theatrical 
producers made such a public aque! in 
prominent theatres to the physical side of 
sex emotion. What has heretofore been 
intimate and personal is dragged out in 
indecent display. It is not American. It 
never has been American. It never will be 
American, 
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“Better Than Diplomacy” 

“National Radio Week” was cele- 
brated by a program of trans-Atlantic 
broadeasting. Hight English stations 
joined by land lines and operated 
simultaneously by one microphone in 
London had the floor exclusively for 
an entertainment. British and Ameri- 
can amateurs then had the right of 
way during alternate five-minute in- 
tervals. Henry Ford broadcasted a 
greeting from his Dearborn (Mich.) 
station. The English radio waves 
were amplified by Eastern commer- 
cial stations and redistributed to 
American amateurs. The Postal 
Telegraph Co. cabled to England 
the names of all American stations 
which caught the British programs. 
he notes of a piano playing in 
Neweastle and faint “ Hello Amer- 
ica” signals from Bournemouth 
were received by several stations. 
An amateur in Hull, England, picked 
up a service from St. Thomas’ 
Church, Manhattan, broadeasted 
from Aeolian Hall. 
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Contempt 


Charles L. Craig, Comptroiler— 
and, therefore, chief financial official 
—of the City of New York, has been 
four years “at law.” As a net result 
he is sentenced to 60 days in jail. 

Why? Soon after the War, one of 
the great New York traction com- 
panies (the B. R. T.) went bankrupt. 
A receiver was appointed by a Fed- 
eral Judge, Julius Mayer. The receiv- 
ership was partly responsible to the 
Judge. 

Traction is always mixed up with 
city politics, and on Oct. 6, 1919, 
Comptroller Craig wrote a public let- 
ter bitterly attacking Judge Mayer. 
He practically accused the Judge of 
dishonesty, or of at least illegally 
withholding certain information 
about the traction company. 

The Judge promptly haled Craig 
into his court, pronounced him guilty 
of contempt, sentenced him to 60 
days in prison. 

Craig had two alternatives. He 
could appeal to a higher court to de- 
cide whether or not he was guilty of 
contempt. Or, he could go to another 
judge of the same rank and try to 
get a “writ of habeas corpus”, which 
would mean that, in the opinion of 
the other judge, Judge Mayer had 
no authority to convict Craig, even 
if Craig had been guilty. Craig 
chose the latter course. 

The question then became purely 
and simply a matter of whether 
Judge Mayer had exceeded his pow- 
ers in trying Craig, or whether he 
had not exceeded them. That Judge 


of the U. S. 

Judge Mayer, therefore, had the 
right to try Craig for contempt. Hav- 
ing the right, he tried him, found 
him guilty, sentenced him. Since 
Craig did not appeal the verdict, the 
verdict stands. 

The Whirlwind. No sooner was 
the Supreme Court decision handed 
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down, than Craig became, in the 
eyes of the public, a martyr. “Craig 
expressed an opinion,” said the pub- 
lic. “ He dared to criticize a Judge. 
And simply for that he is going to 
jail. Where are our ancient liber- 
ties of free speech? ” 

Peace. One way was left to still 
the public agitation—a pardon from 
President Coolidge. The general 
opinion was that President Coolidge 
could pardon Craig, and would. But 
Craig refused to ask a pardon. He 
preferred to go to jail and become a 
hero. Republicans did not want him 
to become a hero (Craig is a Dem- 
ocrat). They were trying to find a 
way to induce Craig to ask for a 
pardon. 

Contempt of Court is a misbe- 
havior of any person in its (the 
Court’s) presence or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of 
justice. In 1918 the Supreme Court 
upheld a Judge who had punished a 
newspaper editor for attacking him 
(Toledo Newspaper Co. v. U. S.) and 
the Supreme Court followed this de- 
cision in deciding whether Judge 
Mayer had the right to try Craig. 
(Both in 1918 and 1923, Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented.) 
Contempt may be of three kinds: 1) 
something done in court—e.g. refusal 
to answer questions; 2) defiance of a 
court order outside of court; 3) 
anything said or done which tends 
to lower the prestige of the court 








raises this question: Should a Judge 
have the power to decide whether or 
not an expression of opinion is con- 
tempt of court? Naturally, if a 
Judge has the power to decide, he 
may extend his power to tyrannical 
extremes. And a tyrannical Judge 
might decide that almost any criti- 
cism was contempt of court. Since 
the Supreme Court will not set a 
limit to the power of a Judge, it is 
asserted by some that “Congress 
must decide whether it will limit a 
Judge’s power by legislation. 

Elihu Root in his first famous case 
nearly went to jail for contempt of 
court. He and two other lawyers 
were in a suit, people against bus 
Tweed. The suit was brought before 
Noah Davis. The lawyers objeci 
to the Judge because he owed his po- 
sition to Tweed, the man \ 
was trying. Judge Davis 
nounced Root and the two others 
guilty of contempt. The two others 
were fined, but Root was “let off be- 
cause he was so young.” 

Opinions. Expressions of displeas- 
ure with the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision came from every state. Hiram 
Johnson called it “an outrage.” Sen- 
ator Borah stated that the power of 
the court to punish for contempt has 
been abused of late. Amos Pinchot, 
brother of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, challenged Judge Mayer to 
send him to jail. Senator Copeland 
of New York went to the White 
House, making intercession for 
Craig. Arthur Brisbane (Hearst ed- 
itor) said Judge Mayer did not know 
America was a Republic. Represen- 
tative Oldfield of Arkansas, the Dem- 
ocratic whip, said: “The country is 
not safe.” Mrs. Craig made plans 
to move to a furnished room in 
Newark, N. J., near the jail. “If 
my husband should need me, I want 
him to know where he can reach me 
quickly. We have been separated 
only once in 17 years.” 

The attitude of the Supreme Court 
in a decision written by Mr. Taft 
was: “But the law gives the person 
convicted of contempt in such a case 
the right to have the whole question 
on facts and law reviewed by three 
Judges of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals who have had no part in the 
proceedings, and, if not successful in 
that court, to apply to this court for 
an opportunity for a similar review 
here. 

“The petitioner and his counsel 
have made such a review impossible. 
Instead of pursuing this plain rem- 
edy for injustice that may have been 
done by the trial Judge and securing 
by an appellate court a review of this 
very serious question on the merits, 
they sought by applying to a sinvle 
Judge of only codrdinate authority 
for a writ of habeas corpus to release 
the petition on the ground that the 
trial Judge was without jurisdiction 
to make the decision he did. This 
raised the sole issue whether the tria! 
Judge had authority to decide the 
question, not whether he had rightly 
decided it.” 
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The Second Series of the MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE PLAYS contains Eng- 
lish translations of the entire 1923 rep- 
ertoire of Stanislavsky’s famous play- 
ers. 

“The Brothers Karamazoff” by 
Fyodor Dostoievsky 

“The Mistress of the Inn” by 
Carlo Goldoni 

“Tyanoff” by Anton Tchekhoff 

“In the Claws of Life” by Knut 
Hamsun 

“An Enemy of the People” by 








Medical Examining Board of that 
state, was being sought for arrest for 
manslaughter. He had previously 
confessed his story to Governor Tem- 
pleton and other Connecticut officials. 
Sutcliffe bought a practice on install- 
ments in Unionville, Conn. He was 
responsible for the death by etheriza- 
tion of Albert C. Hoody, mechanic, 
who was brought to him for emer- 
gency treatment when his finger was 
crushed in a stamping machine. Sut- 


of Henri Spahlinger, Swiss discoverer 
of the promising Spahlinger tubercu- 
losis treatment (Timer, April 28, June 
25). They will try to raise $500,000 
to make the treatment availabie any- 
where in the British Commonwealth. 
Baron Rothschild, himself a phy- 
sician, has determined that the serum 
be saved for mankind. Spahlinger 
has already spent his entire for- 
tune of $500,000 in the work, and 
Sir Stanley Birkin gave $100,000. 
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Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSIQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 


William P. Best, of Indianapolis, 
wrote to Governor Templeton re- 
pudiating the Kansas City school and 
the exposed Connecticut Eclecties, 
and commending the Executive for 
his clean-up. The Association advo- 


| eated single medical examining boards 


and strict educational requirements. 


A Lay Society 

The Society of Friends of Medical 
Progress was organized last week by 
a number of prominent laymen to 
support scientific medicine and ex- 
perimentation, and to resist propa- 
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previously awarded) has been divided 
between Prof. Archibald V. Hill, pro- 
fessor of physiology in University 
College, London, and Prof. Otto 





Ernest Harold Baynes, defender of 
vivisection and of humanity to ani- 
mals, is Field Seeretary. The So- 
ciety is commended by the American 


Meyerhof, professor of physiology at | Medical Association. 
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Save Money 
This Christmas 


yet remember more people than ever before 


A NEW SET of Thirty 


World’s 


Masterpieces 


HERE never has been a finer 

Christmas gift than good 
books. They show that you 
respect your friends as people 
of culture; they show 
equally clearly, your own 
appreciation of things worth 
while. They are acceptable 
by men, women, children. 


With this new Little Leather Library set, 
think how much you can do for so little 
money! For only $2.98, you can give the 
entire set to one person—or ten books to each 
of three persons—or five books to each of six 
persons. Or if you please, you can send one 
book to each of thirty persons, in place of 
Christmas cards, and at no more expense. 


How Can It Be Done? 


What sort of books can be given to you at this amazingly 
low price of $2.98 for thirty? Many people have guessed 
they are worth from five to ten times the cost. The paper is 
equal to that used in $1.50 books; the type is clear and easy 
to read; there are over 3,000 pages in the set; the binding is 
of a remarkable limp Croftcott, beautifully embossed. It 
looks so much like leather as to confuse even an expert. This 
amazing value is possible only through quantity production, 
by printing in editions of one million volumes at a time. 


The titles include the greatest works, each one complete, of 
such Masters as: Barrie, Kipling, Shaw, Yeats, Allen, Bal- 
zac, Browning, Elizabeth Browning, Dante, Dumas, Emer- 
son, Whitman, Whittier, Poe, Irving, Ibsen, Shakespeare, 
Lamb, Moore, Tennyson, Plato, Wilde, Maeterlinck, Tur- 
genev. Longfellow, Elbert Hubbard. 


No More Printed This Year— 
Examine Them At Our Risk 


Little Leather Library volumes can be found today in the 
finest homes in the land. Let us send you this new set at our 
risk. If you do not agree it is worth from five to ten times 
the price—send it back and you will not be out one cent. 
Right now we are shipping as high as three thousand sets 
a day, with heavy Christmas orders stil? to cume. At this 
rate, some “last-minute buyers” may be disappointed. For 
it is too late to print again this year. We urge you, there- 
fore, to send in your order now and not to delay one day. 
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LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept 127-B, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


If you order at once, these 

! beautiful Lincoln Bas-Re- 

@ lief Book Ends will be in- 

cluded without cost. With 

the complete set, they make a wonderful ge'ft. 
Retail price at least $1.00, in some _ stores 
probably $1.50. This unprecedented offer is 
made to TIME readers, for advertising pur- 
peses, to introduce this new set into repre- 
sentative American homes this Christmas. If 
you wish a pair, send the soupon at once. 
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LITTLE 

LEATHER 
LIBRARY 

CORPORATION 


Dept. 127-B 


354 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
Please send meé......... 
seeeeees nEW sets of 30 vol- 
umes of the Little Leather Li- 
brary and a pair of Lincoln Bas- 
a Relief Book Ends free with each set. 
-f I will give the postman $2.98, plus 
fd the postage, upon delivery for each set. 
It is understood, however, that this is 
not to be considered a purchase. If the 
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books do not in every way come up to my 
4 expectation, I reserve the right to return them 
7 any time within thirty days and you agree to 
return my money. 
7 
4 OOM: . Secccacccevesssccevess 
REETOND. oc ve etiesadasssccts 
CHF ciccceccccsvcsnvvadcccceosesoees GRO. ciccccccocess 


Note: If shipment is to be made to friends, enclose check 
or money order fcr proper amount (adding 34c for postage 
which is tne average charge.) 
(Uutside of U. S., Price $3.50 Cash with Order.) 
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CPsonal Diaticneiy 


Your own printed note paper is now a 
necessity for Correct Personal Corre- 


spondence. Men and women, young men 
and maidens use our superb Standard 
American Linen Finish Bond Stationery 
with every assurance that their messages 
will reflect an appreciation of quality and 
up-to-date usage. Very popular as a gift 
suggesting thoughtful selection. 

Printed in the dark blue ink only on top center 
of sheet of paper, 5% by 6% inches and on fap 
of envelope. Copy limited to three lines of 36 
letters each. Your choice of either 


Pine Text or GOTHIC 


tage no choice of type is designated Gothic will 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


200 sheets (in) $ 
100 envelopes, printed 1. 00 


Double Order, .. .. only ~ s 
B® Same as dollar assortment, unprinted . 
Double Quantity, unprinted oe - e 
(West of Mississippi 10¢ more; 


SPECIAL 

Housed in our own plant. we can offer 

= an exceptional value and guaranteed 
—\Xqy quality in either printed or plain boxed 
papers. Full quire box Ladies’ FLAX 

it FABRIC, sheets and envelopes, 35c. 
Same in CERTIFICATE BOND, 50 

1West of Mississippi 5c more) 





222 Main Street 


(Barton, Vermont 








“A self-evident requirement” 


ROGET'S 


INTERNATIONAL 


THESAURUS 


Of English Words and Phrases 
“Should be on the shelf of 


everyone who through the 
written or spoken word desires 
to use language with nicety and 
variety.” 


NEw YorRK Post LITERARY REVIEW 


741 Pages; Price $3.00 


At your booksellers, or direct 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
NEW YORK 
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THE PRESS 


The Press Defended 


The public cheerfully damns the 
press, saying: “It’s full of lies.” 
Many journalists damn it, saying: 
“There are no great editors left.” 
Rising, gray-haired and aged, to be 
sole defender of the press, comes a 
representative of a former generation 
of journalists. He is Talcott Wil- 
liams, a newspaperman for 50 years 
in Springfield, Mass., Manhattan and 
Washington—an authority on Turk- 
ish affairs (he was born in Turkey) 
and now, in his 75th year, Director 








© Underwood 


Dr. TaLcoTT WILLIAMS 
“The day of ‘ beats’ has about disappeared ”’ 


and Professor Emeritus of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

His answer to the public is that 
journalism has never been more free 
from falsehood and inaccuracy than 
at present. His answer to those who 
lament “the great editors are gone” 
is that we are well rid of them—they 
bred partisanship, they even “ pre- 
cipitated the Civil War.” 

Speaking before the Columbia 
School of Journalism last week, Dr. 
Williams said in substance that it is 
a good thing that news-gathering is 
becoming more and more like the 
manufacture of Ford cars, standard- 
ized, uniform. “ The day of ‘ beats’ 
has about disappeared, and today 
virtually every newspaper prints 
simultaneously accounts of happen- 
ings of national interest. Although 
Washington despatches may vary 
according to the way the correspon- 
dents see them, the basic facts remain 
the same. ... When Secretary Mellon 
gave out his policy on tax reduction, 
it went to all the newspapers at the 
same time. And in a fortnight the 
newspapers had spoken for the coun- 
try and Congress, by a non-partisan 
vote. 

“Standardization of news brings 











standardized public opinion and 
this, in turn, rules both political par- 
ties and the national Legislature. 
About 50,000 men and women, who 
collect and edit this news, bring about 
this peaceful decision that settles the 
course to be laid by this ship of state 
on peaceful and prosperous seas, 
while Europe, with nations low and 
children hungry, has its guns out.” 


Local Edicts 


There is no tyrant so absolute as an 
editor within the confines of his pa- 
per. His slaves tremble at his glance. 
One word from him makes or un- 
makes a nobly formed article. If he’s 
so inclined, there is no end to the 
whims which become solemn law by 
his decree. If he is so inclined, and 
has wisdom, he may make far-reach- 
ing innovations, There are thousands 
of these petty tyrants throughout the 
country. Readers sojourning in the 
principality of one, are often totally 
unaware of what is a capital offence 
in another—or what, by royal decree, 
is daily food in a third. 

One of the forms which editorial 
decrees sometimes take is a platform 
or an idea for the community. Re- 
cently The New York World under- 
took to boost Manhattan as the city 
for the next Democratic Convention. 
If the Democratic Convention goes to 
Manhattan, it will be a feather in 
the World’s eap and its editor will 
remind the residents of his principal- 
ity that he surveys all and is monarch 
of all he surveys. But the World’s 
project is insignificant compared with 
the attempt of the editorial monarch 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 

He has decreed that all the nations 
of the globe should secure themselves 
against future war by legislating that 
in ease of war not only soldiers, but 
capital and labor should be con- 
scripted for the nation’s need. To be 
sure, the idea is not new. It was sug- 
gested by the late President Harding 
last Summer. But the Monitor mon- 
arch proposes that a Constitutional 
Amendment shall be passed making 
this triple conscription obligatory— 
and thereby in the future scare all 
classes of society out of jingoism. In 
pursuance of his editorial decree, the 
front page of the Monitor has been 
placarded heavily with notices of the 
decree, giving the opinions of people 
—from the “spokesman at the White 
House” to Jane Addams—and the 
rear (editorial) page been liberally 
posted with explications of the plan. 

If the plan should ever be enacted, 
it would be a great feather in the 
Monitor’s cap. Meanwhile it is the 
dsily pabulum of residents in the 
Monitor’s domain, and an unknown 
dish to those who live beneath the 
swaying of other King Editors’ quills. 


Slemp vs. Correspondents 


Washington correspondents are a 
specialized group whose profession 
is not without its public responsibili- 
ties. To them public officials say 
more than can be judiciously printed 
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The romantic little sailor-boy who 


became the greatest living novelist 


Nothin 


that Joseph Conrad himself has written is 


more filled with romance than the amazing story of his 


own life. 


How a spirited Polish lad with a longing for 


the sea, rose to a pre-eminent place in the world’s liter- 
ature is an incredible narrative woven out of the slender 


threads of chance. 


LITTLE BOY in Po- 

land placed his finger 
upon a map of the world and 
said: “I shall go there.” 
He had pointed to the Congo, 
in darkest Africa. And years 
later he went to the Congo. 


He had an inborn desire 
for the sea, this sensitive 
child of an inland race—an 
inexplicable desire that no 


parental objections could 
overcome. 
In 1874, at the age of 


seventeen, he went to Mar- 
seilles and shipped as cabin- 
boy aboard a sailing vessel. 
For twenty years thereafter 
the open sea was his home; 
he visited almost every cor- 
ner of the globe except North 
America. 


Of all the amazing facts 
of Joseph Conrad’s life, per- 
haps the most amazing is 
this: that until he was past 
twenty he had never spoken 
a word of English; nor until 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


What magic is there in Conrad 
to account for this unexampled 
enthusiasm? His is an astonish- 
ing combination of gifts, quite in- 
describable. ‘‘ His books have no 
counterpart in the entire range of 
English Literature,’’ says Sir 
Hugh Clifford. 

His mastery of language is 
amazing; he is the delight of lov- 
ers of fine writing. And those 
who read for the sheer liking of 
a good story find a gripping inter- 
est in his books that makes it 
difficult to lay one down until the 
very last line has been reached. 


he was past thirty had he 
written his first story! 


Yet, today, this former 
impressionable cabin-boy is 
acclaimed—not only by the 
public, but by other writers 
themselves—as the foremost 
living English novelist. At 
the right are reproduced the 
words of some of the fore- 
most authors of today— 
words filled with unstinted 
admiration for the work of 
this great master. And all 
over the world tens of thou- 
sands of Conrad lovers echo 
their seemingly uncontrolla- 
ble praise. The “ Conral 
fever ” has become epidemic ; 
everywhere men and women 
are eagerly reading and re- 
reading his books, discussing 
him, and groping for words 
to express the wonder at the 
irresistible fascination of his 
writings. As Gouverneur 
Morris says: “He is be- 
coming necessary to con- 
temporary education.” 


Publishers’ Note: {h¢ demand for 


has been tremendous, The present 


printing must soon be exhausted 
No guarantee can be given of how 


long this special offer can be held 
open. ‘To take advantage of this free 
examination oppoitunity and the low 
price, therefore, it is essential to send 
the coupon or write immediately. 





Here is romance, ad- 
venture, chance—the mystery of distant places—and, 





This beautiful and durable Conrad set is now offered, 


we 
aad ISLANDS 


LORD JIM HANG: 
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IMMEDIATE 
SPECIAL SALE 


This set includes: The Res- 
cue; Youth; Victory; Typhoon; 
Lord Jim; Almayer’s§ Folly; 
The Arrow of Gold; An Out- 
cast of the Islands; The 
Shadow Line. The volumes 
are bound in deep-sea blue, 
pure linen, with titles in gold 
They are printed from de luxe 
plates in large, readable type 


Will you examine 


the set FREE? 


above all, the haunting spell of the sea. 

** All the majesty of illimitable oceans, all the charm 
of the mysterious southern seas, all the adventure and 
dark passions of unknown lands and races—all these 
Conrad gives us, as no other ever has and no other 


ever can: 


Now the opportunity that 
Conrad lovers have clamored for 


For no other living author has there been such a 
spontaneous demand for a ‘‘ uniform set.’’ Now, at 
last, the plea of booklovers, is answered. A uniform, 
ten volume set of Conrad has been arranged by the 
publishers. Jt is the only set of Conrad on the market 
at a popular price that containge the author’s own 
prefaces. 





during the present SPECIAL SALE, at such an amaz 


ingly low price, and on such convenient monthly terms, 
that an unparalleled opportunity is afforded to add this 
great master to your library. But before you decide 


whether you want to own these ten volumes, even at 
the present low price, you are invited to examine thei 
in your home, entirely without cost or obligation. 

It is only necessary to mail the coupon below, or a 
letter. When the volumes arrive, take a week to in 
spect them. Then, you can either return them at our 
expense or send ouly $1.00 as first payment and pay 
the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. What more 
could be said than that? 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. C-4712, Garden City, New York 
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John Galsworthy says: 
“Probably the only writing of 
last twelve yeara that will en 
the English language to any 
tent.’’ 


H. G. Wells says: 
“One of my claims to distinction 1s 
that I wrote the first long appre- 
ciation of Conrad’s works.”* 


Sir Hugh Clifford says: 
“His books, I say it without fear 
of contradiction, have no counter- 
part in the entire range of English 
literature. * 





Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven't sead him are 
not well read. As for those who 
are engaged in reading him ‘or the 
first time, how I envy them!” 


James Huneker says: 
“The only man in England today 
who belongs to the immortal com- 
pany of Meredith, Hardy, and 
Henry James.”’ 


Rex Beach says: 
“I consider him the greatest living 
author in the English ‘language.’’ 


Joseph Hergesheimer says: 

‘‘In all his novels there is a har- 
mony of tone absolutely orchestral 
in effect.*’ 

and enough additional word of 
praise, similar 1o these, coud be 
added, to fill this issue of Time 
Magazine. 





1 i 
| 
Doubleday, Page & Co., ' 
Dept. C-4712, Garden City, New York - 
! Yes, I would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the ; 
' ten volumes of Joseph Conrad. I will either return i 
! the set within a week or send you $1.00 as a first pay- r 
ment, and $2.00 a month for 9 months. 9 
: 
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This Christmas 
Give Golf Balls 


This answers that perplexing ques- 
tion “What shall I give him?”—and 
nothing could please him more. 
Give him a box of Silver Kings, 
“king o’them all,” the largest selling 
golf ball in the world—or Radio 
Crowns, the finest American made 
ball. Both are dependable and 
durable—and held in highest esteem 
by golfers all over America. 


of — $ 32<GDE E420 
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“King O’Them All” 
Occasionally Challenged 
—Never Equalled 


Used by the winners of more than 
forty open championships. 


By the Box—$12.00 a Dozen 
of of BEDE EY 
Radio Crown 


9 
2° 











“Its Crowning Virtue 
is Distance” 


A Popular Ball 
Wherever Played 


By the Box—$9.co a Dozen 
0% $33 E Es —_ 2° 


Sold by Club Professionals and all 
good Sporting Goods Stores—orsent 
by mail, postage prepaid, direct by 
John Wanamaker, Dept. 156 F, 
Broadway at 8th Street, New York. 
All orders promptly filled. 





John Wanamaker 
New York 
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in order that what is printed may not 
lead the public astray. They must 
keep faith with the publie and with 
men in official places. This is ex- 
pressed in an official code of ethics 
formulated by the White House Cor- 
respondents’ Association. Under it 
semi-weekly press conferences with 
the President have been conducted, 
with the Association acting as judge 
of what persons shall be admitted to 
those conferences. 

A fortnight ago, C. Bascom Slemp, 
Secretary to the President, ran afoul 
of these rules, according to Editor 
and Publisher, trade paper of jour- 
nalism. 

The rules of the Correspondents’ 
Association admit to press confer- 
ences with the President representa- 
tives of: “(1) wire news services; 
(2) daily American newspapers; (3) 
foreign newspapers to which daily 
cable communication is made, and 
those who are accredited to the Con- 
gressional Press Galleries.” The As- 
sociation excludes: “press agents, 
propagandists, tipsters,” 

The trouble began when Mr. Slemp 
began to make exceptions to the news- 
papermen’s rulings. One Elbert Deets 
Pickett, managing editor of The Clip- 
sheet, Methodist Church paper (see 
page 18) applied for admission for 
himself or his representative to the 
President’s press conferences. 

The Correspondents’ Association 
said “no.” But Mr, Pickett ap- 
plied to Secretary Slemp, who said 
“Yes,” and Mr. Pickett’s represen- 
tative attended two conferences. 

So the correspondents drew up 
their rules in black and white, pro- 
viding that they should be sole judges 
of eligibility of their members. They 
were submitted to the President 
through Secretary Slemp, and were 
returned with the President’s ap- 
proval and a penciled amendment by 
the Secretary: “ Full authority is re- 
served by the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent to make and enforce exceptions 
to the eligible list.” 

Thereupon the newspapermen noti- 
fied Mr. Coolidge that if such was 
the case the burden of policing press 
conferences and protecting the Pres- 
ident’s confidences could no longer 
rest on them but must fall on Mr. 
Slemp. Their object in restricting 
the classes of persons admitted to 
press conferences has been, not to 
exclude others than newspapermen 
from interviews with the President, 
but to insure that only bona-fide 
journalists could be present at con- 
ferences when the President chose to 
speak purely for the enlightenment 
of correspondents and not for those 
who might take sdvantage of his 
words in furthering the interests of 
any group. They feel that their rules 
were for the benefit of the President, 
not themselves. 


Parker on Propaganda 
Alton B. Parker, head of the Na- 
tional Civie Federation, charged that 
the Russian Soviet Government is 
carrying on propaganda in the U. S. 
Senator B. K. Wheeler, “ radical ” 





| 





Republican, of Montana, said that 
such was not the-case. Judge Parker 
replied to this reply as follows, by 


letter : ; 

You know very well that the press of 
our country, including nearly all of the 
great newspapers, has freely published all 
the interesting and important official 
Soviet documents they could get hold of. 
The amount of this matter would cover 
many thousands of columns every year, 
much of it exactly as sent out from Rus- 
sia by the Soviet propaganda bureaus. 
Even the papers most violently accused of 
being against the Soviets, like The New 
York Times, have poets a vast amount of 
this material—in fact, they have taken the 
lead in that direction. You know that 
The New York Times first printed 70 
articles by Arthur Ransome, and has since 
published many hundreds by Duranty, the 
strongest pro-Soviet - correspondent 
who has yet appeared, and the only one 
of importance allowed by the Soviets to 
remain in Russia after the killing of 
Butchkevitch, 
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Football Notes 


Undefeated and in a tie for the 
championship of the Western Con- 
ference, Illinois and Michigan closed 
their football books for the season. 
With six substitutes and five regulars 
Michigan kicked and passed their 
way to a 10-0 victory over previously 
unbeaten Minnesota. Illinois added 
to Ohio State’s unfortunate season 
with nine points to none. 


The Final Standing 


Team. Won Lost Pct. Pts. Opp. 
Pere 5 0 1000 64 6 
Michigan ...... 4 0 1000 48 6 
Chicago ....... 5 1 888 90 22 
*Minnesota .... 2 1 667 54 31 
PE tes waebace 3 3 .500 60 52 
Indiana ....... 2 2 500 10 85 
*Wisconsin .... 1 3 250 =61 29 
Ohio State...... 1 4 -200 35 69 
PUNOMO coc ctene 1 4 -200 12 65 
Northwestern .. 0 6 000 37 106 





* Played scoreless tie. 


Yale turned its back on seven lean 
football years and dragged Harvard 
through three inches of Cambridge 
mud to a 13-0 defeat. Blinding rain 
fell. There were 26 fumbles and only 
two first downs. Both teams punted 
ceaselessly, seeking breaks of luck. 
Yale scored when “Duck” Pond 
picked up a fumble and ran 67 yards 
for a touchdown, when Captain Mal- 
lory kicked two goals from place- 
ment. The victory carries with it the 
so-called “Big Three” (Eastern) 


championship. 


The heels of the Army mule be- 
came inextricably tangled in the 
horns of the Navy goat and the game 
at the Polo Grounds, Manhattan, 
ended in a scoreless tie. A heavy 
field robbed the game of spectacle. 
Coach John J. McEwan, Army, for- 
mer all-American centre, paid trib- 
ute to his opponents thus: “ The 
Navy team that was on the field 
against us to-day is the luckiest Navy 
team that ever played football.” 


Smarting under a defeat at the not 
particularly skillful hands of Col- 
gate, the Syracuse eleven went west 
and knocked Nebraska down, 7-0. 
Vindication of Eastern football was 
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the chief result of the game—since 
Nebraska had defeated Notre Dame, 
conqueror of Princeton, Georgia 
Tech, Army. 


Husky Duskies 


The darker side of pugilistic life 
eame briefly into its own when the 
much diseussed Battling Siki battled 
Kid Norfolk, American Negro light 
heavyweight. Norfolk won 13 of the 
15 rounds, by decision. 

Siki showed nothing to warrant the 
serious attention that has been aec- 
corded his abilities. He is a wild, 
awkward slugger. When his blows 
do land, they lack abrupt decision. 
His chief merit is ceaseless courage. 

Siki now merges into the black 
background of obscurity. His utter 
inability for first elass-fighting has 
dashed cold water on the blazing 
publicity which lighted his way to 
honor in the ring and a fortune in 
local currency. 


Prout 


Assembled at Detroit, the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the U. S. re-elected 
William C. Prout of Boston as Presi- 
dent. Election was unanimous after 
Verne Lacey of St. Louis and Mur- 
ray Hulbert (Acting Mayor of New 
York City) withdrew from the lists. 

President Prout announced that 
Charles W. Paddock would probably 
be reinstated in the august favor of 
the A. A. U. in time to do the dashes 
for America in the Olympic Games in 
Paris next Summer. 


The convention admitted to their 
ranks the National Ski Association 
and the National Horse-shoe Pitchers’ 
Association. 


Duffers Ousted 


The Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion has fixed the stamp of official dis- 
approval on the crowded entry list of 
the Open Championship. Last Sum- 
mer 360 players teed off at Inwood, 
L. I.; the first Open Championship 
ever held (Newport, R. I., 1895) at- 
tracted only eleven men. The un- 
wieldy groups attracted by the “open” 
feature of the tournament have 
worked a hardship to the first line 
players. Allowing three days for 
practice, the Open Championship con- 
sumed nine days. Restriction of the 
entry privilege will eut down the long 
qualifying period. The P. G. A. has 
ruled that only those on the eligibility 
lists of the U. 8. Golf Association will 
be permitted to essay qualification. 


’Cross Country Champ 
William Ritola, Finnish-American 
A. C., retained his national ’cross 
country championship by finishing 
first’ in a field of 42 at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. Distance: Six 
and a fraction miles; time: 31 min. 
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For the Golfer’s Christmas Gift 


A dozen golf balls of his favorite make 
marked with his full name—FREE! 


If he is a golfer, no gift could please him 
so much! 


To Order—Simply ail Full name marking is the established 
out and mail the coupon , ae c 
below. We ship postpaid, practice on all the noted courses. Secures 
parcel post insured on day ; : ze a ams gee “it . 
Sniie is. fecal. Gen the return of lost balls, saves “argu 
personal or greeting card ments” on the green, and improves the 
for enclosure. Orders ac- f “a 1s ‘ll 
cepted for even dozens game. Your golfing friends will pro- 


ne ees eae” ‘ee nounce this gift suggestion “a hole in 


more than for unmarked one!” 

balls. We_ ship — 

balls to golfers all over the : / ae : p 
U. S. and Canada. All Order full name marked balls for every 


a golfer on your Christmas list. 
A gift with the personal touch. Just fill 


out the coupon and mail with check to 


GOLF SERVICE CO., 3265-T Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


nd 
———oooIICCEEeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaaeee 


Gentlemen: I enclose check (or money order) for one dozen golf balls marked with the full name 
below. I have checked the brand of ball I want. (Prices include postage.) 





(CD Silver King $12.30 [) Kro-Flite $9.30 [] ...ccccccrcccccccccccccoscscs 
(] Dunlop ‘‘Maxfii’’ $12.30 [] U. S. Royal $ 9.30 

() Pinehurst $12.30 [| Gray Goose $ 9.30 (Or any standard ball at regular 
(CD Spalding ‘‘50"" $ 9.30 [] Red Flash $ 8.10 retail price plus 30c postage.) 
Name to be stamped on balls (Print) ...... 66. c cece cece cece nent eee e eee ene nese teen ease eee eeeeee® 
Sr ON. daa l ob dbccccacddhccesdes decvescctepeccneciaasaaedeesessekeslaget es than tedeanasderses 
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A Book of Memoirs of the First Importance by a Former Editor of the Century 


REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


R. JOHNSON’S reminiscences are un- 
usually entertaining and novel, and 
their diversity of appeal is extraordi- 

nary. From the time when, as a stripling, 
he went to New York to join the staff of 
Scribner's Monthly, afterwards the Century 
—with which he was connected for forty 
years, as associate editor and as editor-in- 
chief—he has been a leader in movements of 
national importance. 


In a section dealing with “The White 
Company,” Stedman’s name for the remark- 
able group of men who made the Century 





campaign of 1890-1891, the inside history of 
which is told for the first time, another the 
fight for conservation of the forests, in 
which John Muir and Mr. Johnson were 
pioneers. - 


Many pages are devoted to intimate im- 
pressions and amusing anecdotes of Mark 
Twain, Roosevelt, Emerson, Lowell, Jeffer- 
son, Walt Whitman, Burroughs, Marion 
Crawford, Mrs. Fields, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Kipling, Paderewski and other famous 
men and women, while there are chapters on 
New York in the Seventies, foreign travel, 





Low DeVinne and others. 


Boston 





In another section, “‘ Spiritual Lobbying’ at Wash- 
ington,” Mr. Johnson tells of hard work for good 
causes: the first of these the International Copyright 


and St. Nicholas formative influences on American “the great Salvini” and “the incomparable Duse,” the 
character, the reader is admitted to the editorial sanc- 
tum and given intimate glimpses of Dr. J. G. Holland, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Frank R. Stockton, Theodore — second term. 


All of this is but a partial résumé of the contents of 
REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS,—a volume whose 
broad cultural appeal places it well up in the foremost 
rank of the biographies of the year. 


An octavo of 624 pages. With numerous illustrations. $5.00 at all Bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





American Academy of Arts and Letters, and Mr. John- 
son’s official service as Ambassador to Italy in Wilson’s 


Publishers 
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Current Situation 

For centuries the debate as to the 
superiority of mind over matter, or 
of matter over mind, has proceeded, 
but without a conclusive decision. 
The place of psychology in business 
is undoubted; whether it can prevail 
against more concrete and material 
facts, and if so, how long, remain 
debatable propositions. Yet this is 
the dilemma faced today by the 
student of economic and _ business 
trends, when he attempts to foresee 
conditions as they will be in 1924. 

Practically all the facts pointed a 
month ago to continued deflation. 
Suddenly, a new psychology of con- 
fidence invaded the stock market, 
and from there extended to mercan- 
tile and industrial lines. Prominent 
leaders told the public so often and 
so emphatically that prosperity was 
ahead that the public has began to 
believe it. Is this mass-delusion, not 
unassisted by judicious publicity and 
generous purchases in the stock 
market? Or is it the glimmering of 
a clear dawn as yet perceptible only 
to those located on high places? 
We shall all doubtless know the an- 
swer to this perplexing question some 
six or eight months from now, when 
the correct answer will have no prac- 
tical value except to the moralist and 
the historian. On the other hand, 
there are those who feel we may be 
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able to answer the question much 
sooner than that. Not all of. this 
school of erities believe that the 
present optimism is entirely sub- 
stantiated by conditions in the basic 
industries. 


Business Backs Mellon 


When Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon first announced his program 
for reduced income tax rates, the 
business community was too much 
taken by surprise to comment upon 
it at onee. This temporary silence was 
apparently interpreted in Washing- 
ton as indifference, and many poli- 
ticians made the capital mistake of 
pooh-poohing the Mellon program as 
“unpractical.” Then the vigorous 
approval of the Secretary’s plan be- 
gan to be audible from all parts of 
the nation, and many of its poli- 
tician-opponents have hastened to 
“straddle” the issue, or climb 
boldly on the bandwagon while there 
was still an opportunity. 

Everywhere bankers and business 
men have earnestly endorsed Mr. 
Mellon’s proposal. For once Wall 
Street bankers, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade, Credit Men’s 
Associations and other business as- 
sociations have found themselves in 
complete agreement. 

Charles M. Schwab again ex- 
pressed the general business senti- 





ment of the country when he said: 
“When Mr. Harding picked as his 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon, he picked the man most 
admirably suited for the position. 
For Mr. Mellon has personal wealth, 
profound wisdom and plenty of time 
to devote all his energies to the wel- 
fare of the Government and the 
people.” 


Mr. Livermore’s Opinion 


Last March the predictions of 
Jesse L. Livermore, operator, con- 
cerning a decline in stock prices were 
so immediately and emphatically 
realized, that much attention is now 
given to his remarks. After pre- 
dicting higher industrial share prices 
—a prophecy in part already re- 
alized—he last week turned his at- 
tention to the railroad stocks. For 
these, he asserts, there is a bright 
future in the coming year. In fact, 
Mr. Livermore believes that the rail- 
road_ stockholders would recover 
much of the $3,000,000,000 lost 
through declining prices over the 
past 15 years. 

Attacking the legislative and 
political attempts to lower railroad 
rates, he expressed his belief that 
Congress, if it takes any action next 
session upon the railroad question, 
will help rather than hurt the ear- 
riers, especially respecting further 
railroad consolidations. Curiously 
enough, as Mr. Livermore pointed 
out, this movement for greater con- 
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solidations:was not only severely crit- 
icized by Congress, but was blocked 
by Congressional action two decades 
ago, when promoted by the late E. 
H. Harriman and others. 


Swift vs. Wallace 


Presumably under considerable 
pressure from the agricultural sec- 
tions, Secretary Wallace of the De- 
partment of Agriculture demanded 
that Swift & Co., the Wilson Pack- 
ing Co. and the Cudahy Packing Co. 
give federal auditors full access to 





@QWide World 
Lovis F. Swirr 


“—-which would be unthinkable!’ 


their acccunts, records, documents. 
The demand was made for the ex- 
press purpose of determining how 
far the companies are buyers and 
sellers of live stock and products 
manufactured from live stock, how 
far they are engaged in interstate 
commerce, and to audit figures pre- 
viously submitted to the Government 
to determine if they are correct. 

Swift & Co. have announced that 
they will not “ permit the Department 
of Agriculture to place auditors per- 
manently in their offices with power to 
examine at all times their books, 
papers and documents.” Mr. Swift, 
in a formal statement for his com- 
pany, declared: “ We claim on be- 
half of our 45,000 stockholders the 
right which the Constitution guar- 
antees to all citizens of being per- 
mitted (in the absence of specific 
charges) to conduct our business 
peacefully without interference from 
Government agents,” 

Mr. Swift argued that if the Gov- 
ernment has power to maintain ac- 
countants in his office, it could do 
likewise in all other business offices 
in the ecountry—which would be “ un- 
thinkable.” He also implied that 
Secretary Wallace has construed the 
recent Packers and Stockyards Act 
to be much broader in scope than the 
text of the Act justifies. 








AERONAUTICS 





"Round the World 


Jules Verne described a journey 
round the world in 80 days. His ef- 
ficient hero took the fastest steamers 
and trains, never missed a connec- 
tion. Airmen may cut this time to 
30 days. The U. S., England, 
France, Portugal are all in friendly 
rivalry to achieve the first flight 
‘round the world. The English pilot, 
Sir Keith Smith, has already flown 
from England to Australia; the Por- 
tuguese have great confidence in Ad- 
miral Gago Continho and Captain 
Sacadura Cabral, who flew last year 
from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro. In 
the U. 8., Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, chief of the Army Air Serv- 
ice, who is fostering the American 
plans, will select men who have not 
yet been in the limelight, though thor- 
oughly qualified and experienced men 
—to “give every one a chance,” as is 
the Air Service policy. 

The U. 8S. expedition will include 
from four to six planes. The 
planes must have a gasoline capacity. 
of 1500 miles. They are now being 
selected by Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, 
who was engineer officer on the re- 
cent Alaskan and Porto Rican flights. 
Two points are certain. They will 
be equipped with Liberty motors 
(still the most reliable aero engine 
built) and will be of American de- 
sign. The joy of victory in Mac- 
ready and Kelly’s transcontinental 
flight was sadly marred by the 
thought that they flew in a Fokker 
plane. 

The airmen will fly facing the sun. 
Testing their craft by a long flight 
across the continent from Seattle to 
the Atlantie coast, they will fly to 
Europe, probably by way of Green- 
land or Iceland, thence through Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe, Asia Mi- 
nor, Arabia, India, China, Japan; 
and home by way of Alaska. This 
itinerary will cover 27,000 miles, non- 
recognition of the Soviet Government 
precluding the much shorter route 
through Siberia. 

The aviators will face every type 
of climate, all possible difficulties in 
navigation, a doubtful welcome in 
many strange lands amidst strange 
and semi-civilized peoples. Yet good 
hopes of success are entertained. 








TIME, the Weekly News - Magazine. 
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For Christmas 


\ 7} HEN you open the package and find 

some thoughtful pal or friend has re- 
membered you with a Lees Ash Receiver 
you are dee-lighted. 

DEE-LIGHTED is the word! 

Because here is something you always 
wanted—an ash receiver that clamps to the 
arm of your chair, your telephone, the edge 
of your table or desk, anywhere, at the 
office, home or club. 

Lees Ash Receiver has made such a tre- 
mendous hit every place it has been intro- 
duced that many large concerns are present- 
ing one to each of their customers with the 
season’s compliments. 

A gift of this kind cements business re- 
lations as nothing else can. 

The ‘correct thing’’ to give away in 
wholesale quantities surely is the thing for 
that particular ‘‘ him ’’ you have in mind. 

There is nothing else like Lees Receiver. 
It clamps or stands anywhere. Saucer 
shaped cover conceals ash. Cannot blow 
around littering rugs and furniture. The 
universal clamp allows the bowl to be 
turned to any position. Made of solid 
brass, enduring and beautiful. Trimmings 
are highly buffed nickel, contrasting hand. 
somely with the rich double-toned finishes 
in Mahogany, Statuary Bronze, Verde 
Green, Old Ivory and Solid Ebony. 


Tear out this Advertisement 


On sale at 5,000 exclusive shops. Price 
$3.50. If you do not see it displayed, write 
your name and address in the margin, pin 
to your check or money order, and we will 
mail to any address with your card en- 
closed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


K. F. LEES COMPANY 


210 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


SS 


LEES SMOKERS LAMP 


G TANDS or clamps anywhere. Shade tilts 
to any angle. For reading, writing, work- 
ing, playing. Bowl with cover for ashes. 
Holder for match box. Beautifully finished. 
A handsome gift. A practical utility. Price 
$8 postpaid. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD: 


first novel in three years 


THE ROVER 


An event of interest and importance to the world of letters has just transpired! “ The Rover,’ Joseph 





Conrad’s first novel in three years, is now published and for sale at all bookstores. @ Peyrol, the rover, 


has left the lawless seas to peacefully end his days in the quiet French village of his birth. Swiftly and 
reluctantly, however, he is involved in a secret operation against the English and in the romance of the 
lovely Arlette and young Lt. Real. The great adventure of his life results, eclipsing in its drama all 
the previous excitements of his career. 4It is a tale of never-ceasing and dramatic action told as only 
this master novelist could tell it. 





LAND and SEA TALES for BOYS and GIRLS by Rudyard Kipling 


Another adventure of the irrepressible Stalky, poems with the power and appeal of “If,” and many other tales and 
verses make this volume a rare treat to the Kipling devotee. ($1.75) 


INWARD HO! by Christopher Morley 


The eloquent voice of our unique poet philosopher is lifted in a series of delightfully personal musings. To those who 
liked “ Where the Blue Begins” no recommendation is needed. ($1.75) 


The SHADOWY THIRD by Ellen Glasgow 


Weird tales of that strange borderland where the natural and supernatural join hands. “It is an entirely individual vol- 
ume, beautiful in its form, without waste of words, carelessness of phrase, or ill-considered characterization.”— 
Rebecca Lowrie in the N. Y. Evening Post. ($2.00) 


MISS BRACEGIRDLE and OTHERS by Stacy Aumonier 


“Such knowing readers as fall into possession of this volume of short stories may safely settle in a lounging robe 
and slippers, for here is a full evening’s diversified entertainment.,.—New York Times. ($2.00) 


THINGS NEW and OLD by Max Beerbohm 


A folio of caricatures which were on exhibition in the Leicester Galleries last summer. Politicians, statesmen, literary 
men and national idiosyncrasies are immortally caught by the ironic pen of “the incomparable Max.” (An English 


first edition, $6.00.) 


THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS by Frank R. Kent 


Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland says: “I consider this book the one clear, practical and pointed work of its kind 
I have seen. If it could be read by every voter it would enormously improve politics.” ($2.00) 


SCIENCE REMAKING the WORLD 
by Otis W. Caldwell, Ph. D., and Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D. 


The tremendous strides made by science in the last decades and their far reaching effects in all branches of human 
endeavor. An intensely interesting book with a popular appeal. ($2.50) 


IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA by Carl F. Akeley 


A man who has killed a leopard with his bare hands and been pinned to the ground between the tusks of an enraged 
elephant has a story to tell more thrilling than fiction. ($5.00) 


MYSELF and a FEW MOROS by Lt. Col. Sydney A. Cloman 


Four years as Colonial Administrator in the Sulu Archipelago furnished the author with his material. Full of ad- 
ventures, some thrilling, others humorous—all part of the day’s work. ($3.00) 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York In Canada, 25 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
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MILESTONES 





Reported Engaged. Gene Sara- 
zen, former National Open Golf 
Champion, to Miss Pauline Garon, 
cinema actress. 


Married. Rolla Wells, 67, Mayor 
of St. Louis (1901-9), Treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee 
(1912-16), to Mrs. Carlotta Clark 
Church, in St. Louis. 


Divorced. Francis H. McAdoo, 
eldest son (by his first marriage) of 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Will- 
iam G. McAdoo, by Mrs. Ethel Mc- 
Cormick McAdc~, in Paris. The 
charge was not reported. In 1913 
President and Mrs. Wilson were 
guests at their wedding. 


Divorced. William Ellis Corey, 57, 
steel man (Director of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation), by Mrs. Mabelle 
Gilman Corey, 41, former musical 
comedy actress, in Paris. She 
charged desertion. He succeeded 
Charles M. Schwab in 1903 as Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
at $100,000 a year, then a record 
salary for a corporation executive in 
the U.S. After seeing the then Miss 
Gilman act in The Mocking Bird, he 
settled $1,000,000 on his first wife, 
“consented” to her divorcing him 
and married Miss Gilman in 1907. 
He resigned from the Presidency of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation shortly 
afterwards, allegedly at the request 
of the Directors. 


Died. George Juison, 47, Negro 
caretaker of the racing stable of Carl 
Wiedemann of Newport, Ky., con- 
stant companion of the race horse 
In Memoriam. He was found dead 
on a cot in the stable. Physicians 
said: “Heart disease.” Juison’s 
friends declare he died of grief over 
the recent defeat of In Memoriam by 
Zev (TIME, Nov. 26.) 


Died. Frederick Dixon, 55, editor 
of The International Interpreter and 
former editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, in Manhattan, of 
heart complications following an at- 
tack of bronchitis. 


Died. R. H. McCrary, of Minne- 
apolis, “ the first man to employ Tv 
Cobb to play baseball,” following an 
automobile accident, at New Orleans. 


Died. Rear Admiral William 
Clinton Wise, U. S. N., retired, 81, 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, from a cause 
not reported. During the Civil War 
he commanded the flagship Malvern, 
which, with President Lincoln 
aboard, was the first Federal war- 
ship to reach Richmond after Lee’s 
surrender. 


Died. Rudolf E. A. Havenstein, 
66, President since 1907 of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, in Berlin, of heart 
failure. Director of the German 
War loans, he was popularly credited 
with a major share of responsibility 
for their success—as well as for the 
later decline of the mark. 








A remembrance which com- 
bines refinement, thought, 
and usefulness with an in- 
herent distinction is the ideal 

















of Christmas givers. 





‘velope flap is such a gift. 


Monte Carlo Box 


For Home or Club Use 


Good bond paper, size 5% x 8, in 
white, grey, buff, blue or pink. 
Marked with fine raised letters in 
gold, maroon, blue, jade green 
or black. 200 single sheets (100 
marked—100 plain) or 100 double 
sheets with 100 envelopes, proeaie 
$2.00. For marking entire 200 single 
sheets add 50c. If combination of 
monogram - ee and address on 
envelope desired, add 50c. 


Mail your Christmas orders today. 


We urge comparison. 





IMAGINARY 


| Personal Stationery 


with monogram or name and 
address in our ‘engraving 
de luxe’ on sheet and en- 


You will want some for yourself also. Every 
box sent by parcel post within 5 days, securely packed in corrugated shipping cases. 


Enclose chevk or money-order. For points West of Mississippi River, add 20c. 
Samples gladly submitted. 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO., Dept. T 























Strathmore Parchment 


Ideal for Men 


Cabinet as ictured above. 125 
sheets and 125 envelopes. Monarch 
size, 7% x 10%. Marked with six 
lines or less in blue or black. Pre- 
paid $7.50. 

Same cabinet in Strathmore script, 
with vellum-like writing surface, 
Prepaid $7.90. 

Similar cabinet of Danish bond, 250 
sheets and 250 envelopes, all marked. 
Prepaid $9.75. 














505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INTERVIEWS 






(During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 
Let Each Explain to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 





C. Bascom Slemp, Secretary to 
President Coolidge: “F. W. Wile, 
Washington correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, brought 
to light last week the fact that 1, 53, 
unmarried, wealthy, am_ sending 
eight of my young cousins and 
nephews through school. Two of 
them are attending Virginia Military 
Institute, of which I, myself, am 
graduate. He stated that I am also 
rebuilding a church, founded by my 
great-grandfather, at Big Stone 
Gap, Va., my home town.” 


Walter Hampden: “ While taking 
a leap called for in the third act of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, I fell and broke 
a bone in my left foot. I finished the 
performance, but later it was found 
necessary to put the foot into a 
plaster cast and to discontinue per- 
formances until probably Dec. 10. 
Meanwhile we were scheduled to lose 
the big Thanksgiving houses.” 


William H. Taft: “I was awak- 
ened from my sleep by innumerable 
telephone calls from newspapermen. 
They said that radio fans had picked 
up a report that I was dead. Said I: 
‘So far as I know, the report is 
without foundation.’ Then I marched 
back to bed.” 

John Pierpont Morgan: “Some 
time ago Mrs. Morgan and I visited 
the Thistle Chapel in the Cathedral 
of St. Giles, Edinburgh. We were so 





impressed by the art of the wood- 
carver, Sir Robert S. Lorimer, that 
we asked him to do the woodwork 
for our little church, St. John’s, near 
Locust Valley, L. I. This Church 
has seen many pretty ceremonies. 
While the new woodwork is being in- 
stalled services are being held in a 
garage on the estate of William D. 
Guthrie.” 


James W. Gerard, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany: “As pro- 
test against the Lausanne Treaty, I 
gave a lunch to 50 distinguished men 
at the Yale Club, Manhattan. The 
sense of the meeting as reported was 
that if the Senate ratifies the Lau- 
sanne Treaty with Turkey, the Stars 
and Stripes will be trailed in the mud 
by the weakest and lowest of all 
nations.” 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst e.itor: 
“On Saturday, Nov. 24, a day of 
football games—Syracuse vs. Ne- 
braska, Army vs. Navy, Yale vs. 
Harvard—I broadcasted the follow- 
ing sentiment throughout the coun- 
try through the medium of the 
Hearst newspapers: ‘Hard at work 
in some office, or factory, on some 
farm, or in some department store 
are young men that later will push 
a button summoning today’s foctball 
heroes to their orders for the day. 

“‘The quarterback of today will 
find himself all the way back, ten 
years hence, in many cases.’” 
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“* An even finer 
piece of work 
than the first 
book.”’ 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS 1915 


By the Rt. Hon. 


Winston S. Churchill 


Author of “‘The World Crisis, 1911-1914’’ 
Says the Saturday Review (London): 


“ An even finer piece of work than the first 
book, which is giving it the highest praise. Its 
interest is extraordinary; and its vigour of narra- 
tion places its author among the greatest writers 
of our day. He has in a singular degree the dra- 
matic sense and the gift of eloquence. The sub- 
jects he treats are among the most absorbing in 
the whole tragic story of the war—the great epic 
of the Dardanelles, the resistance of the Admiralty 
and of the Grand Fleet command to an offensive 
policy at sea, the battle of the Dogger Bank as 
heard by wireless at the Admiralty, the sinking of 
the Lusitania, and the first experiments with tanks, 
blisters and smoke-producing equipment. He 
speaks with exceptional authority. . . . Mr. 
Churchill’s account of his experiences at the Ad- 
miralty, when the battle of the Dogger Bank was 
being fought and the wireless reports of the Brit- 
ish ships were coming in, is one of the finest things 
in literature.” 


With maps and diagrams $6.50 
Also by Mr. Churchill 
THE WORLD CRISIS, 1911-1914 With maps, $6.50 





















“Winston Churchill has never 
held back his opinions. . . He 
is interested only in great per- 
sons, great issues, great events.” 


New York Times 


| Important New Books 


| My Musical Life 
By Walter Damrosch 


“Tt is remarkable because of 

| its full, frank and engrossing | 

| revelation of an extraordinary | 

| Career, and because of the wide 
range ‘of subjects and pe -rsonali- 
ties that it traverses.”—N. Y. 

| Tribune. $4.00. 


| From Immigrant to Inventor | 
By Michael Pupin | 


“T have never read a_ book 

| which offers the reader so clear | 

and intimate an account of the 

meaning of modern physical | 

science.”—The New Republic. 
$4.00. 


| Mankind at the Crossroads 
By Prof. E. M. East | 


“The work is, indeed, widely 
sweeping in its range, although 
it centres constantly around its 
| core of argument—the relation 
| between population and _ food 
supply."—New York Times. | 
With maps, $3.50. 


| From McKinley to Harding 
By H. H. Kohlsaat 


“ At once a diverting mine of | 
good anecdotes and a valuable | 
contribution to the political his- | 
| tory of our time.”—Interna- 
| tional Book Review. Illus- | 
| trated, $3.00. 


ts Man From Maine 
By Edward W. Bok | 
A practical guide book to 
success.” —Philadelphia Public | 
Ledger. 
“Tt is a more romantic narra- 








“ 


| tive than any novelist of our 

| time has ventured to weave out 
of the material that imagina- 
tion offers.’—Boston Herald. | 

| Illustrated, $3.00. | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Time’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


The feather which the Monitor de- 
sires for its royal hat. (P. 22.) 


Railroad stocks, calculated to rise. 
(P. 26.) 


The memorial which links the 
United States and Confucius. (P. 
12.) 


Taleott Williams, gray-haired de- 
fender of the press. (P. 22.) 


The “ greatest priest in the world.” 
(P. 18.) 


Baron Rothschild, physician. (P. 
20.) 


The ousting of duffer profession- 
als. (P. 25.) 


A prima donna who obeyed her 
husband. (P. 13.) 


A St. Louis rug man. (P. 15.) 


The Thistle Chapel. (P. 29.) 


A man who made a point of avoid- 
ing the spectacular. (P. 14.) 


South Dakota. She makes her 
choices early. (P. 2.) 


A gentleman who dares to eall 
himself “abusive.” (P. 8.) 


American engines, American 
planes, American men to go around 
the world in 30 days. (P. 27.) 


A good grip and a supple wrist. 
(P. 6.) 


Operator Livermore, if he is right 
again. (P, 26.) 


A budding biography for an un- 
biographed President. (P. 6.) 











“ THE BALL OF QUALITY ” 





Christmas for Him 


SIX OF ENGLAND’S Best GOLF BALLS—$6.00 
IN AN ATTRACTIVE BOX 
EITHER CONCAVE MESH OR RECESSED MARKING 


Twelve Dollars the Dozen 
The Utmost in Golf Ball Construction 


“WIMBAR” 
13-15 WASHINGTON PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
THE HUNTLY PUTTER 
HENDRY & BISHOP IRON HEADS—SORBO CLEANERS 
OCOBO SPORTS PLASTER 





Like. Soe 
Gi. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies Direct Mail Advertising 
" ROCHESTER N.Y. et Tee nT tT ne ee 
Taylor Thermometer for Ever 


éry Purpose 















261 Broadway 
Print Your Own NEW YORK 


gards, circulars, envejopes, letter 

ieads, tags, menus etc. ress $12, larg- 

ay) " er $35. Job Press $150 up. Phone Barclay 4525 
= Make Money printing for 

others in spare time. Boy 

can operate pelea oper — 

rules. Write today for cat- 

alog presses, type, cards, 


THE PRESS CO" D-C8, Meriden, Conn HIGH GRADE 
IF you have time to burn FAC-SIMILE 
=A ric Set auc tor aah and literature TYPEWRITTEN 


IF you care less for business and science 

IF art bores you and music drives you to & E T . E R S 
distraction 

IF you regard other countries merely as 
necessary evils 

IF you live in the past 

This space will have been wasted. 

We are calling attention to the fact that a | Addressing Mailing 


year’s subscription to TIME—The Weekly ‘ 
News-Magazine is $5.00. Folding Printing 


Tear this out, put your name and address in 
the margin, mail to 239 East 39th Street, and 
start with the next issue. 
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It Will Open Flat Like a Book. 
Easy to hold and easy to read. 


Famous Paintings in Full Color. 

Masterpieces in American Galleries 
will be reproduced in full color on each 
new cover of the magazine. 
Remarkable Guide to Culture. 

A literary authority will suggest a 
delightful monthly program of reading 
by which one can include, with the 
notable books of the day, those great 
works of all time that have played an 
important part in the development of 
modern thought. 


Travel and Exploration— 
Wonderfully Illustrated. 
This is a literary field of Harper pre- 
eminence. Two Harper Expeditions 
sent out exclusively by the magazine 
will give to Harper readers some of the 
most notable travel articles ever 
published. 


The Most Distinguished Novels. 
The reputation of Harper's Maga- 

zine for novels of high distinction will 

be strengthened by the new novels of 


and you will owe us nothing. 


May We Introduce To You 


At Our Risk 
The New HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


ARPER’S brilliant new program will prove of intense interest to 

those in every community who care for culture and want to 

know the best that is being written in fiction, in the discussion of 
world affairs and in the interpretation of our changing life. 


° 
Sign Today and Send Us the Coupon ni? Hast, 330g 

We will enroll you to receive the new HArRPER’s for a year, / se peattee tes Donen 
commencing with the Christmas number, at our risk. If ber and January num- 
you simply sign the enclosed coupon and mail it to us we me bill for $4.00 for the 
will enter your subscription for one year. 
have received the December and January issues, if the of the receipt of the January 
new Harper's does not measure up to your expecta- ens tix “aiken, in wivket) 
tions, you may notify us to cancel your subscription 

















Margaret Deland and Harvey O'Hig- 
gins, which will soon begin. 


The Best Short Stories Published. 
Literary critics agree that Harper's 
short stories are the best. 
The New Philosophy Revealed. 
How many people realize that 
Science has revolutionized philosophy, 
traditions, and our whole conception of 
Life? The new philosophy will be 
brilliantly explained in Harper's by 
such masters of modern thought as 
James Harvey Robinson, author of 
“The Mind in the Making.” 


Will Science Destroy Religion? 

So great a thinker as Basil King, a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, 
accepts to the full both Religion and 
Science and will tell why in Harper's 
Magazine. 



















Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters. 
[he literary event of the year. 
Written to his mother and his children 
and full of gracious humor, many of 
them tell of his experience ga a— ss 
in America. 
America HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St 
Y 







bers of Harper's. Send 


year’s subscription, unless 


After you I notify you within 10 days 


issue that I do not wish to con- 


case I will owe you nothing. 


| VIEW with ALARM 











§1f you do not notify us within ten days of the 
receipt of the January issue, we will send you 
a bill for $4.00, the yearly subscription price, 
and you will receive Harper's for a full year. 


Post Office 
and 


NAMO, 2... scccccnccsoscccccess peas ivnwae 


Local 
ACUPOSS. 6... cece cee rereceererseceeseeseernees 


Harper & Brothers 


49 East 33d Street, New York 















Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Japan. She is charged with a = 
massacre of Koreans. (P. 12.) OF 
The morning that reveals one 


eminent statesman kicked out of bed 
by another. (P. 7.) 


(P. 11.) 


A new religion. 


Un-American dirt. (P. 18.) 


The King of England fighting the 
King of France. (P. 10.) 


A common meeting jug for the 
Fitzgeralds. (P. 16.) 


He is having 
(P. 22.) 


C. Bascom Slemp. 
his first unpleasantness. 


A a ct 


zebra to the 
(P. 10.) 


The addition of 
menu of the French Navy. 


Fundamentalists who suspect that 


missionaries are too modern. (P. | 
17.) 
Commercialization of the word 


“Quaker.” (P. 17.) 


the yellow taxi- 
(P. 9.) 


The arrival of 
peril in London. 


A eracking—followed by a erack- 
ling. (P. 13.) 


Medies who know not Medicine. 


(P. 20.) 

Storm signals still flying at 
Manila. (P. 2.) 

H. G. Wells, putting ideas into 
the heads of college boys. (P. 8.) 


The ceaseless courage of a Sen- 
galese unsupported by other pow- 


ers. (P. 25.) 


unthinkable in the 
(P. 27.) 


Anything 
name of the law. 


S| 


Business still bothered by mind 
and matter. (P. 26.) 








The secret the shoemaker revealed to this 
bey is the secret Dr. Eliot of Harvard 



























: reveals to you in a free booklet. Send 
for it now. 
a "4 Wa fa \A ./ \ 
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; from the old shoemaker 

















| * 
| 
. OU read a speech of David books that will build me a success; The free book tells about it—how 
i Lloyd George, and you say: the books that have proved their Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
. How did he learn to think so building power in other lives. : . . , . 
if | learly and express himself witl a , Ait ” P Shelf “the essentials of a liberal 
clear yan _express himself wi 1 such You can do it, if you will, Your iaieiiee® Qik as oe Pe 
power? What college did he attend! reading problem has been solved; the > ype Vanna ean cit 
His college was the cobbler’s shop solution is contained in a free book- it that even “fifteen minutes a day 
. in a little village in Wales; his let which every ambitious man and are enough, how in pleasant moments 
‘d . teachers were his uncle the cobbler— —— — — It . goee of spare time, by using the reading 
‘ a few really w -while iS ‘ifteen Minutes a Day” anc Ils om ; : 
and a few really worth-while books. ihe hake ott al y and it te courses Dr. Eliot has provided for 
; It pie — books, — on) : you, you can get the knowledge of 
or him, and_ systematically read, > r - 
ar 2 iterature ¢ , ie re ; 
j- that gave Lloyd George his start. DR. ELIOT’S eat und re the culture, the 
And good books will do wonders for road viewpoint that every wniversity 
i .H ‘ i 
anyone, FIVE FOOT SHELF strives to give. 
7 te ding~ af 2 ding—is a ' : <3 
For reading—applied reading—is OF BOOKS Every reader of this page is in- 
the greatest tool anyone can have in lad dn ican tailed aa ihe tee , 
k- ) building a success—socially or in The books that make men_ think vited to have & copy oO! this handsome 
business. clearly and talk well and entertaining little book. It is 
j Decide today to stop wasting your Every well-informed man and tree, will be sent by mai!, and involves 
reading hours. Say to yourself: woman should at least know some- no obligation of any sort. Merely 
1e. “From now on I will read only the thing about this famous library. clip the coupon and mail it today. 
x ° Drip , 
Send for this FREE BOOK 
at ee ne Se a one Ser OE eS een er a ee 


3efore you spend another penny for 
books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day "—the free guide book to reading 
which the coupon will bring you. 

It’s a book that tells how to turn wasted 
moments into growth and increased power. 
It’s ready and waiting for you; and it's 
entirely free. Send for it at once. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
116 West 13th Street, New York 













! 
ito | ee } 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book 
| to the most famous books in the world, describ 
| ing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books and 
containing the plan of reading recommended 
| by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
m- 
w- Mr. 
, P ' tiv rervwit | Name Mrs 
Branches and representatives everywhere Mi 
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INDEX VISIBLE 


: 











Bik. ennai Ship 
4tINDEX VISIBLE 
drive the question mark out 
of your business 
[NDEX VISIBLE provides the simple practical way to rid 


your business of the dangerous and expensive question 
mark. 


Production 


It makes it easy to keep and refer to the records that pre- 
vent mistakes. 


It soon pays for itself in time and money saved, often within 
six months. 


INDEX VISIBLE has been used for years with great success 


by prominent concerns in every line of business. 


You will be interested in the ingenious and original mechan- 
ical operation of Index Visible; more interested in what it 
will do for your business or in your department. Let us a meni 
show you both. 7 VISIBLE, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 
INDEX VISIBLE, INC ‘sata 
3 ° #@  moreabout Index Vis- 
¢@. ibleforuseinour _ 
7 department. 


Main Office & Factory New Haven, Conn. fj Waa 


7 Individual 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 7! Mame of Concern 





Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter Street, Toronto Pd Address _ 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 








